FEBRUARY, 1869. 


LOOMLAND Paprrs.--1. Literature of the | THE DEFINITIONS OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
Loomland. | KNOWLEDGE OF THE APOSTLES, 
ANNE SEVERIN. By the Author of Ze Acct | OUR Liprary TABLE :— 
d'une Saur. Chapters XXXI., | 1, Mr. Brett’s Indian Tribes of Guiana.—z2. Miss 
XXXHL. XXXIV.. XXXV.. XXXVI | Thompson’s Metrical Translation of the Imi- 
! tation of Christ.3. Mr. Thomas Gallwey’s 
FSUVIUS IN TION, Essays on the Irish Church.--4. Argels’ Visits. 
A LIFE oF TEN YEARS. Part IL. By the Author of the Diary of a Sister of Mercy. 
Mr. Kepie’s ‘MOTHER OUT OF SIGHT.” Sowing and Reaping. 
A FATHER OF THE Poor LetrER OF CARDINAL CATERINI ON THE 
A CHILp’s SONG. CiviL PRINCEDOM OF THR POPE. 


LONDON : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 
BURNS, OATES, AND CO.; R. WASHBOURNE, 
DUBLIN: W. H. SMITH AND SON; W. B. KELLY; J. DUFFY. 


BRUSSELS: V. DEVAUX. PARIS: A. XAVIER. BALTIMORE: KELLY AND PIET, 


Price One Shilling. 
[Ad rights of transhaticn and reproduction resevvtde) 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S 
NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867.—PRIZE MEDAL. 

‘These Machines require no fixing to the table; they 
will perform all domestic work, and are so simple as to 
require no personal instruction. 

There are two classes, and two varieties in each class 
—the ‘‘QUEEN MAB,” price £3 3s., and the 
“CLEOPATRA,” price £4 4s., which work with 
single thread only, belong to the first class. 

The ** DORCAS,” price £4 4s., and the ‘‘ PENE- 
LOPE,” price £5 5s., belong to the second class; they 
work with two threads, and make the lock-stitch. 

Ornamental Stands and Tables can be had, if 
desired. Prices, £1 1s., £2 2s., and £3 3s. 

TREADLE MACHINES, Lock-Stitch; the 
best in the market. Complete, with all accessories, £8 85., 
and £10 10s, 

TREADLE MACHINES, Knotted-Stitch ; 
the most elastic stitch, Complete, with all accessories, 
£8 8s., and £10 Ios. 

THE DOMESTIC BRAID MAKING 
MACHINE. A new work for ladies. With a web of silk 
or cotton makes 100 yards of braid per hour. Price £2 2s. 

THE AMERICAN BUTTON-HOLE 
MACHINE. Makes 100 button-holes per hour; 
changed in a minute to plain sewing. The most complete 
machine ever invented. Price 20 guineas. 


‘ull Illustrated Catalogues post free from the Depots, 
44, HIGH HOLBORN; 144, CHEAPSIDE; 210, REGENT ST., LONDON. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
(HAND AND TREADLE), Is the 

Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 

Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most durable, and 
best work ; 

Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 

Those who have once used it, are rarely satisfied with any 
other. 

Those who have experienced the worthlessness of cheap hand 
machines and the troublesomeness of two-thread machines 
are continually exchanging for THE SILENT SEWING 
Macuine. Jt és the only practicable machine for family 
use, being the only one so simple, well made and reliablé 
that it can be used by any one, will last a generation 
without repair, and be always in order. 

Book (96 pages) free.—-Machines carriage paid. 


135, REGENT STREET, and 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Euston Roap Lonpon.— Health 
secured by MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. Read the Wofks 
of James Morison, the Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 
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BOOKS AND MUSIC FOR LENT, &. 
PUBLISHED BY 
BURNS, OATES, AND OCO., 
47, PORTMAN STREET, & 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Masses, without Organ, for Lent. 
By Casali, Crookall, Palestrina, &c. 35. 6:7. 


to 5s. 

The tiertories for the Sundays in 
Lent: 1. Scapulis suis; 2. Meditabor ; 
3- Justitice Domine ; 4. Laudate Dominum ; 
5. Confitebor tibi ; 6. Im roperium. Also, 
Dextera Domini, for Maundy Thursday. 
All one shilling each. 

Devotions for Lent : being a short Service 
of Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers. Suited for 

Confraternities, &c. 2d. 

‘Hints for keeping Lent profitably. 1d. 
Music for the above Services may be had. 

Price 15. 6¢. 

The Popular Choir Manual: containing 

the whole of the Holy-l¥eek Services, with 
Music, in such a way as to be easily sung by 
any choir. This is the first time that a 
work so much needed has been supplied. 
Also the ‘‘ Miserere,” ‘‘ Adjuve nos,” &c. ; 
and the “ Victimz Paschali,” ‘‘ Hree dies,” 
“O Filii,” ‘‘ Regina Ceeli,” &c., for Easter. 
Music for all the other Seasons follows in 
regular order. Price, Morning Service, 

6d.; Evening, 5s. 6d. ; or in 1 vol., 

cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Ave Regina. Antiphon during Lent. Beauti- 
ful and easy arrangement. By Romberg. 6d. 

The Offices of Holy Week, with the 
Psalms pointed for Chanting or Reciting. 
18mo., Is. ; roan, Is. 6d. ; gilt edges, 2s. ; 
calf, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 45. 
aE Fie only edition printed entire, without 

abbreviation or reference. 

Officium Hebdomadz Sancte, with 
Music. 45. 6d. ; calf, 7s. morocco, 9s. 6d. 

Cantus Passionis. Folio, ‘cloth, 135. 

Popule Meus. The Reproaches for Good 
Friday, for Four Voices. Is. 

‘Hymns for Evening Services during 
Lent, for the Stations (several forms), 
Seven Words on the Cross, &c. Twenty, 
various, to which easy and popular tunes 
are adapted ; in “ Hymns for the Year,” 3d.; 
bound, 5d. ; with the Music, 1 vol., 2s. 

‘ English Hymns for Lent. Full Score 
and Accompaniment. 8vo., 6s. 

Miserere. 1¢.—Adjuva nos. 1d. 

-Lyra Liturgica ; containing Verses for Lent. 

By Canon Oakeley. 35. 6¢. 


Meditations on the Sufferings of 
Ch _ By Sister Emmerich. Full edition, 


35. 6d. 

Treatises and Meditations on the 
Passion. By St. Alphonsus Liguori. 35.3 
cheap edition, 2s. ‘‘ Clock of the Passion,” 
separately, cloth, 9d. 

The Passion of our Lord, in the Words 
of the Evangelists. ts. 

The Sufferings of Christ. By Father 
Thomas. 

Student of Christ Crucified. 15. 

Mary in Sorrow and Desolation. 1s. 

School of Jesus Crucified. . 6d. 

Holy Confidence in God. By Father Ro- 
gacci, S.J. 2s. 

Seven Words on the Cross. 1s. 

The Day Sanctified: Meditations for 
Daily Use. From the Writings of the 
Saints, &¢. 3s. 6d, © Contains Meditations 
on the Passion, Seyen Words,. &c.. 

Clifton Tract for Palm Sunday. 62. 


per doz. 

Clifton Tract for Maunday Thursday. 
Is. per doz. 

Clifton Tract for Good Friday. _ Is., per 
doz. 


Manresa, or Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. 3. 

Meditations and Contemplations on 
the Passion of our Lord (arranged 
according to the Method of St. Ignatius). 
Translated from the French by a Sister of 
Mercy. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Passion of Jesus and Woes of Mary. 2¢. 

Stations of the Cross (from “ Golden. Ma- 
nual”), 1d. _ Oratory, 2¢. St. Liguori, 1¢. 
Pagani, 2d. 

Quarant’ Ore, Devotions for. From the 
Italian. Edited by Cardinal. Wiseman. 
1s. 6d. stiff cover; or with Frontispi¢ce;. in 

cloth neat, 25. - 

Quarant’ Ore, Popular Devotions for. 1d. 

Path to Heaven: a cheap, popular 
Manual. Containing Devotions for Vent, 
Quarant’ Ore, &c. 2s. } 

Cookery for Lent. 1s. 

Child’s Book for Lent. 2d. 

How to Spend a Holy Lent. A 

Little Book of the Lovers of desys 


Crucified. 4d. 


Burns, Oates, & Co,, 17, 18,. Portman St., and 63, Paternoster Row. 


WORKS BY FATHERS OF THE SOCIETY OF Y¥ESUS. 
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Now Ready, handsomely bound in Red cloth, 8s. 


Vor. IX.—JuLy To DECEMBER, 1868, 
OF 
ae MONTH: A Magazine and 
Review. 

London offic: : 50, South Street, Grosvenor 
Square ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Station- 
ers’ Hall Court; Burns, Oates, and Co, 17, 
Street. 


THE IRISH 


CCLESIASTICAL RECORD, 
Contents of the January number :—The 
Diocese of Dublin in the year 1630-—The Second 
Eve—The Church in Abyssinia—Ancient Hymn 
to St. MacCarthen, Bishop and Patron of 
Clogher—Rubrical Questions—Document—Cor- 
respondence. 


Dublin: J. F. Fowrer, 3, Crow Street. 


Fust Published, 
Large Crown 8vo., Price 6s., 
HE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF THE 
REV. ARTHUR O’LEARY, 
By the Rev. M. B. BUCKLEY, Cork. 


James Durry, 15, Wellington Quay, Dublin, 
and 22, Paternoster Row, Londoa. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


Monthly, price 6d. 
MESSENGER OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 
(Organ of the Apostleship of Prayer.) 


London: JOHN PHILP, 7, Orchard Street, 
Portman Square. 


Sixteen Pages, One Penny. 


CATHOLIC OPINION, 


THE ECHO OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 


ONTAINS the Cream of the Catholic 
Press and of the Leading pene on 
Catholic Questions, together with Original 
Articles, News of the Week, Reviews, and 
Correspondence. 


Having a much wider circulation amongst the 
upper and middle classes in this country than 
any other Catholic paper, it is a good medium 
for Advertisements. 

N.B.—Short Advertisements from Employers 
and for Situations, One Shilling each insertion. 


Published every Thursday, at 15, Wine Office 
Court Fleet Street; also, at Messrs. Smith and 
Son, 136, Strand, and at their Railway Book- 
stalls throughout the country. 


O ALL TEACHERS OF MUSIC.—ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s GREEN 
CATALOGUE of POPULAR PIANOFORTE and VOCAL MUSIC. Latest Addenda 
tis and post free. Address, with professional card, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 


treet, London. 


NE HUNDRED NEW MUSICAL WORKS, published for JANUARY, 
consisting of songs, vocal duets, piano solos, duets, and dances. The list may be had gratis 
and postage free, at the publishers. London, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 


EW ENGLISH BALLADS, by Mr. W. T. WRIGHTON. Each post free 
for nineteen stamps:—My Name, The Flow’ret is Faded, O’er Thee Alone, A Wish, The 


iquid Gem, Shylie Bawn (Irish), Fair ond Cap, Remember Me, Thy 
e, The Belfry Quaint an en. ; 


Voice is Near, Her Bright Smile Haunts 


, ISS W. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) NEW VOCAL MUSIC. Each free 


post for Nineteen Stamps :—Absalom 


agp Far Away, The Open Window, Rest 


b 
(sacred), Resignation (sacred), When Sparrows Build, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, Morning Prayer, 
Echoes, Alice (A Lament), Come unto Me (sacred), The Bridge, Too Late, Too Late (sacred), 
Home They Bought her Warrior Dead, O, Love My Willie, Evening Prayer. 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, and may be had everywhere: * 


DUCATION.—CONVENT OF N. D. DE SION, WORTHING. (Under the 
Patronage of the Right Rev. Dr. Grant:)—A Superior School for Young Ladies is conducted 


at this healthy watering-place by the Religious of N. D. de Sion. 
attached. Terms, 30 guineas per annum, including French. 


Mother Superior. 


e house and gardens 
For ilies apply to the Rév. 
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WORKS BY FATHERS OF 


THE SOCIETY OF FESUS. 


REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 


Now Ready, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d.; calf, limp, 10s. 
ITA NOSTRZE 
MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 
London: 


BuRNs, OATES, and Co., 17, Portman Street, 
Portman Square, W. 


Rev. PETER GALLWEY. 


N HOUR BEFORE THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT: 
OR, 
Before my Crucifix. 
Translated by ‘‘ M. C.,” with a Preface and Ap- 
pendix by the Rev. PETER GALLWEY. 


St. JosEPH’s LIBRARY, 50, South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


Price Fourpence. 


Rev. PAUL BOTTALLA, 


Professor of Theology in St. Beuno’s College, 
North Wales. 


OPE HONORIUS BEFORE THE 
TRIBUNAL OF REASON AND 
HISTORY. 


London: 


Burns, OaTEs, & Co., Portman Street, Port- 
man Square (1868). 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


Rev. GEORGE TICKELL. 


Ready by Easter. 


HE LIFE OF BLESSED 
MARGARET MARY. 


Rev. J. HARPER, 


Professor of Theology in the College of St. 
Beuno, North Wales. 


EACE THROUGH THE TRUTH: 
OR, 
Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. Pusey’s 
Lirenicon.” 
FIRST SERIES." 


London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, READER, & DYER (1866). 
* The Second Series is in preparation. 


REV. PAUL BOTTALLA. 


Professor of Theology, in St. Beuno’s College, 
North Wales. 


HE POPE AND THE CHURCH, 
Considered in their Mutual Relations, with 
reference to the Errors of the High Church Party 
in England. 
PART I. 
THE SUPREME AUTHORITY. 
OF THE POPE. 


London: Burns, Oates, and Co., 17, 
Portman Street. 


* * The Second Volume is Preparing. 


EDUCATION. 


MR. R. ORNSBY, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and late Professor of Greek and Latin Literature in 
the Catholic University of Ireland). ’ 
RECEIVES into his house PUPILS at the age for completing their 
Education. 


‘ For terms and further partlculars address as above, Arundel, Essex. 
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FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 


LE CORRESPONDANT 


Religion, Philosophie, Historie, Poli- 
tique, Litterature, Sciences, Beax- 
Arts. 


OMMAIRE de la Livraison du 10 
Janvier, 1869 :--L’ Eglise Romaine et le 
Premier Empire—Le Sang Humain—Le Théo- 
logie Contemporaine et la Critique Rationaliste 
—Pierre Taisand—Les Conclusions de I’Enquéte 
Agricole—La Conférence—La Crise Electorale 
Melanges—Revue Critique—Revue Politique de 
Ja Quinzaine—Bulletin Bibliographique. 
Paris: Librairie de CHARLES DoUNIOL, Edi- 
teur, 29, Rue de Tournon. 


ETUDES 


Religieuses, Historiques et Litteraires. 


OMMAIRE de la Livraison de 
Fanvirr, 1869 :—1.e Mariage Chretien et 
le Code Napoléon—Persécution et Insurrection 
en Tyrol—La Podsie Contemporaine—Gerbert 
——-Memoires d’un Missionaire Catholique en 
Angleterre sous Elisabeth—Le Tombeau de Nila 
ou Julia Florentina—Neécrologie. Le P. Alex- 
andre Bourquenoud-——Bibliographie. 

Paris : Au Bureau de la Revue chez Joseru 
ALBANEL, Libraire, 15, Rue de Tournon ; et 
chez AuGusTE DuRAND, Rue Cujas, 7, Anci- 
enne rue de Grés-Sorbonne. 

REVUE GENERALE: 

Journal Historique et Litteraire. 

~OMMAIRE de la Livraison d’ De- 

cember, 1868 :—Quelques mots 2 propos de 
l’exposition ethnographique et du Congrés slaves 
de Moscou—L’abolition de l’esclavage 4 Cuba— 
Le nid d’hirondelles—L’instruction obligatoire 
én Allemagne—L’esprit de parti inoculé 4 la 
magistrature belge—Les fétes de Noél en Angle- 
terre—Journal historique 

Bruxelles : Comptoir Universel d’Imprimerie 
et de Librairie, VicroR DEVAUX et Cie., Rue 
Saint-Jean, 26. 


REVUE DE MONDE CATHOLIQUE, 


Paris: Paraissant le 10 et le 25 de chaque 
Mois—Vicror PALME, Likraire-Editeur, 25, 
Rue de Grenellie-Saint-Germain, 


LE CONTEMPORAIN 


Revue d’Economie Chretienne. 


OMMAIRE de la Livraison du 

30 Decembre, 1868:—Les Deux Bacon— 

Les tremblements de terre en Amerique ‘et en 

Europe—S. Pie V.—Etude sub le mouvement 

religicux en Angleterre du XVI. au XIX. Siécle 

—Société d’Economie Charitable—Le Baron 

Cauchy—Revue de I’Economie Politique—Revue 

Scientifiquae—Chronique du Mois—Bulletin de 

Bibliographie—Table des Matiéres du Quinziéme 
volume. 

Paris: Librairie d’ADRIEN LE CLERC ET 
Cit, Imprimeurs de N.S.P. le Pape et de 
V’Archevéché de Paris, Rue Cassette, 29, pres 
Saint-Sulpice. 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. 


UADERNO del 2 Gennaro, 1869: 
—tLa Mentana del 1868—Brevi cenni sul 
Concilio ecumenico—I Crociati di san Pietro, 
scene storiche del 1867—-La Dottrina di S. 
Antonino Arcivescovo di Firenze intorno alla 
infallibilita de’ papi e la loro superiorita sui 
concilii—Kivista della Stampa—Bibliografia— 
Cose spettanti al futuro Concilio—Cronaca Con- 
temporanea. 

Quaderno del 19 Gennaro, 1869 :—Time e 
alle spranze—De subordinazione dello Stato alia 
Chiesa —I Crociati di san Pietro, scene storiche 
del 1867—-Saggio critico della Societa Massonica 
—Rivista della Stampa—Cose spettanti al futuro” 
Concilio—Cronaca Contemporanea. 


Roma: Coi tipi della Cita Cattolica, Borgo 
Nuovo al Vaticano $1. 


REVUE 
DES QUESTIONS HISTORIQUES. 


OMMAIRE de la Livraison du 
Janvier, 1869:—Le Cimetiere de Calliste 
Devant I’Histoire—La Jeunesse de Richelieu— 
V'Invasion des Barbares—-Mélanges— Courrier 
Allemand—-Courrier Italien—-Courrier Anglais 
—Chronique—Bulletin Bibliographique. 


Paris: Libraire de Vicror PALME, Editeur, 
Rue de Grenelle-Saint-Germain, 25. 


LOWN-WAROMAN AND COMPY 
| BIRMINGHAM, 
Medieval Aetal-THorkers in Silver, Brass, & TUrought Fron, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES & COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 


Ecclesiastical Decoraters, Carbers in and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 
CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 
which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view of - 
the Altar ; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, cither suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 
St. Francis Xavier's, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 
at Rugby ; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 
their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 
J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Medizeval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic use. 


LONDON AGENTS— 
BURNS, OATES, & Co. 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


YOUNG MEN’S CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


1 kee Arrangements for the Tuesday Evenings’ Entertainment at the Hanover 
Square Rooms during the ensuing Term are as follows :— 
Feb. 2. J. C. Earle, Esq., B.A., ‘*The Wits of St. Stephen’s;” or, ‘‘ Humour and Fun in : 
Parliament House.” 

»» 16. Malcolm Laing Meason, Esq., ‘‘ Five Years in the Lebanon.” 
Mar. 9. Pro.essor Pepper, ‘* New Optical Instruments and interesting Optical Phenomena.” 
Music, Instrumental and Vocal, is introduced. Ladies and Friends are admitted by tickets at 
One Shilling; reserved seats, Half-a-Crown. 
The doors open at half-past Seven, p.m. 


ALBANY JAS. CHRISTIE, Director Y.M.C.A. 
GEORGE HARBER, Secretary. 


‘HONOUR THY FATHER IN WORK AND WORD, AND ALL PATIENCE.”—E£ccles. iii. 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Chapel of Houghton at the Funeral of 


THE HON. CHARLES LANGDALE, Sd. 
4 DECEMBER oth 1868. 


FATHER GALLWEY., S.J. 


Sold for the Benefit of Poor Children. Price ls. 


LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & CO., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W., 
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LAMPLOUGH’S 
EFFERVESCING 


Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a Letter of Request for an additional su of 
the Pyretic Sainz, states:—‘‘It is of GREAT VALUE, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all 

Public, and Invalids especially, are informed that the late distinguished and learned Dr. Prout characterised 
its discovery as unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind. Thirty years’ experience confirms his opinion, 
Numbers who have previously suffered from the injurious use of mercury, inducing disease in its Protean form, who 
had visited our native Bethesdian waters and pools in vain, have, by the daily taking the Pyretic SALINE, recovered 
their wonted health and vigour. 

Invigorating and vitalising the blood, it alleviates thirst in a most agreeable manner, and furnishes the system with 
those saline principles that are essential to health. 

SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a tea-spoonful in & 
tumbler of cold water. : 

SEA VOYAGES. —It is a very valuable accompaniment. It instantly allays the sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the Skin, a 
tea-: mful should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water. 

T draught, possessing great efficacy in Fevers, Gout, and affections of the Skin, is made by adding one tea-spoonful 
ef the Pyreric SALINE to a tumbler of water, in which a dessert-spoonful of Lime-Juice Syrup has been put. 

BOTH OF WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED OF THE PROPRIETOR, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, E.C. 
(Second door from Hatton Garden, London), 
And all respectable Chemists, in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, 
“HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES.” 


BEWLEY & HAMILTON, Agents, Dublin; COOK & Co., Gorey, Ireland. 


COLLEGE OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, 
FELDKIRCH, AUSTRIA. 


oe College is conducted by Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and as its 
course comprises the usual studies of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, it affords 
peculiar advantages to such English Parents as are desirous of giving their sons a 
Catholic education in Germany. In the beginning, the main attention of such English 
pupils is directed to the German language. For this purpose they are formed into a 
special class by themselves, under a separate Master. They can thus, with urdinary 
diligence, learn to speak and write German with facility in two years, whilst at the same 
time prosecuting to a certain extent their other studies. The French and Italian 
languages are also taught by native Teachers. 

The pension for the ten months of the College year, from October ist to August Ist, 
is £38. For such youths as may spend their two vacation months, it is £46. A country 
house, beautifully situated about a mile from the College, is devoted to this purpose. 
Opportunity is provided, during the holidays, of bathing and every sort of out-door 
exercise and amusement. 


MOURNING, ONE GUINEA AND A HALF THE DRESS. 
J en CORD, manufactured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recom- 
or 


mended by them as the best, the cheapest, and most durable material at the price 
Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this season of the 
year wear black for choice will find it an excellent-wearing dress. 
JAY’S, THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 


| 
Important to all, more especially those who have charge of others, to Travellers, English Ministers, 
British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical and Foreign Climates. 
| 
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Loomland Papers. 


I.—LITERATURE OF THE LOOMLAND. 


WHERE is Loomland? The ingenious reader will readily 
guess. It is an English county, which was once described, 
with much irreverence, in a hand-book of geography, as 
celebrated for potatoes and Catholics. And Loomland 
Catholics are, indeed, proud of their county’s adherence to 
its ancient faith ; but, in other respects, it may be said to 
be chiefly remarkable for the intelligence, activity, and 
enterprise of its people, who have made Lancashire the 
centre of the manufacturing industry of the world. It is 
the county of Richard Arkwright, the Preston barber, of 
Samuel Compton, the poor weaver, who lived at “Hull 
i’ the’ Wood,” near Bolton, of Sir Robert Peel, of Lords 
Derby and Stanley, of John Bright, and last, not least, of 
William Ewart Gladstone. But politics, and the progress 
of manufacturing industry, are beyond our present pur- 
pose, and it is not so much to Lancashire as to one corner 
of that great county that we wish to direct the reader’s 
attention in this article. The Loomland, whose literature 
we shall discuss, is a district lying at the south-east corner 
of the county Palatine, beneath the shadow of those hills 
or mountains which are sometimes called the “ backbone of 
England.” Manchester is within the district, but upon its 
outskirts ; its chief towns are Bury, Oldham, and, above 
all, Rochdale. “It is a county,” says Mr. Edwin Waugh,* 
who knows it well, “of green hills and vales, and clusters 
of dusky mills, surrounded by their busy radiations of 
industrial life; and, except on the wild, high moorland 
regions, there is very little land now, even of the old 
mosses and morasses, which is not enclosed, and in pro- 

* Sketches of Lancashire Life and Localities, By Edwin Waugh. Second 
edition, p. 149. 
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gress of cultivation. The scenery has features of natural 
beauty peculiar to itself. It consists of a succession of 
ever-varying undulations, full of green, sequestered cloughs, 
and clefts, and shady corners, threaded by many a little 
meandering stream, which looks up at the skies through 
over-lapping verdure from its green hollow, and which— 


“ Changes oft 
Its varied lapse, and ever as it winds, 
Enchantment follows, and new beauties rise.” 


The heart of the district is the parish of Rochdale, 
which, seen from the uplands which bound it on the north, 
“looks something like a green sea of tempest-tossed mea- 
dows and pasture lands, upon which fleets of cotton-mills 
ride at anchor, their brick masts rising high into the air, 
and their streamers of smoke waving in the wind.” The 
hills and vales of Butterworth are within the confines of 
our Loomland, and also the township of Spotland — 
“Romantic Spoddenlond! county of wild beauty; of 
hardy, simple, honest life; of old-world manners, and of 
ancient tales and legends dim! There was a time,” says 
Mr. Waugh, “when almost the very air of the district 
seemed, to my young mind, impregnated with boggart- 
lore, and all the wild ‘gramerie’ of old Saxon superstition; 
when I looked upon it as the last sylvan stronghold of the 
fairies, where they would remain impregnable, haunting 
wild ‘thrutches’ and sylvan ‘chapels’ in the lonely deeps 
of its cloughs and woods.” 

The people of this land are still superstitious, but 
the whistle of the steam-engine and the clatter and 
bustle of the cotton-mill have in great measure put to 
flight the “boggarts” and the “feeorin”’—a name com- 
prehending most expressively the various phenomena of 
the ghost kind. For Loomland is above all a land of 
looms ; its hills, and cloughs, and moorlands, delight the 
eye with many a wild and beautiful landscape, but the tall 
factory chimney is generally a prevailing feature in the 
view. Its pretty streamlets, which creep from the hill- 
sides down the picturesque cloughs and dells, are seldom 
allowed to waste their water-force ; South-East Lancashire, 
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in fact, though it has not yet lost its beauty and romantic 
interest, is best known as a busy thriving manufacturing 
district, a place where country villages grow into towns 
whilst a child grows to be a man, and where the beautiful 
is but rarely found unassociated with the useful. And 
the character of the people of this district is as strongly 
marked and as interesting as that of the land on which 
they live. Their virtues are nearly akin to their faults. 
Strangers are offended and disgusted with their rudeness 
and coarseness, but those who know them trust them and 
like them for their honesty and sincerity ; they have warm 
hearts, hard heads, and a certain rough kindly humour of 
their own, and mostly they have an unconscious apprecia- 
tion and love of nature in the beauties which she displays 
in the neighbourhood of their homes. The voice of many 
a poor Manchester weaver speaks in Mr. Waugh’s pretty 
song— 
Aw’ve worn my bits o’ shoon away, 
Wi roving up an’ deawn, 
To see yon moorlan’ valleys, an’ 
Yon little country teawn.* 
* * * * 
Last neet aw laft the city thrung, 
An’ climbed yon hillock green ; 
An’ sat me deawn to look at th’ hills, 
Wi’ th’ wayter i’ my e’en ;— 
Wi, th’ wayter wellin’ i’ my e’en ;— 
Aw’ll bundle up an’ go, 
An’ live an’ dee i’ my own countrie, 
Where moorlan’ breezes blow. 


If the reader would know more of this land and its 
people, he must make himself acquainted with its litera- 
ture; for Lancashire has a literature“as well as a language 
of its own, and South-East Lancashire, and more especi- 
ally the district which I have described, the home of Tim 
Bobbin, may well claim to be its native place. 

John Collier, who is better known under his nom de plume 


* The Lancashire pronunciation of the ew in words like zozws, and of ox in 
words like found, is represented in print by the spelling caw, as in feawn and 
peawnd, The pronunciation is like that of ca in words like Aea/th, but rather 
broader. 
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of Tim Bobbin, may be called the father of the Lancashire 
literature. He was born near Warrington, and lived during 
the greater portion of his life at the village of Milnrow, 
near Rochdale, where he taught a small school. The follow- 
ing is his own account of his early years: “In the reign of 
Queen Anne he was a boy, and one of the nine children of 
a poor curate in Lancashire, whose stipend never amounted 
to £30 a year, and consequently the family must feel the 
iron teeth of penury with a witness. These, indeed, were 
sometimes blunted by the charitable disposition of the 
good rector (the Rev. Mr. H , of W—n). So this 
T. B. lived as some other boys did, content with water- 
pottage, buttermilk, and jannock,* till he was between 
thirteen and fourteen years of age, when Providence began 
to smile on him in his advancement to a pair of Dutch 
looms, when he met with treacle to his pottage, and some- 
times a little in his buttermilk, or spread on his jannock.” 
Tim Bobbin’s most popular work is a dialogue in the Lan- 
cashire dialect between “Tummus o’ Williams, o’ Margit 
o’ Roaphs, and Meary o’ Dick’s, o' Tummy o’ Pegg’s.” 
This dialogue presents a very realistic picture of Lanca- 
shire life during the last century, and describes with con- 
siderable power the rough, rollicking, and often coarse fun 
which then formed, as it still forms, one of its chief 
characteristics. ‘“Tummus and Meary” is considered a 
very pure specimen of the Lancashire dialect, and to a 
reader who is unacquainted with the peculiarities of that 
dialect it is scarcely intelligible. It has served at least 
one useful purpose, in preserving many curious Lancashire 
words, which have fallen into disuse since Collier’s time. 
Amongst Tim Bobbin’s successors none have acquired 
so wide a popularity as Mr. Waugh and Mr. Brierley.t 
The sketches of Lancashire life by these writers are intel- 
ligible to all readers, and most interesting to such as care 


* Jannock is leavened oatmeal bread ; it is seldom seen in Lancashire now, 
though it once formed an important part of the food of the peasantry. It is a 
common saying in Lancashire that a man ‘‘is jannock,” by which is meant 
that he is as he ought to be, and that there is no pretence about him. 

+ Tufts of Heather from the Northern Moors. By Edwin Waugh. 

+ Zales and Sketches of Lancashire Life. By Benjamin Brierley. 2 vols. 
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to know something of the home-life of the English people. 
Mr. Waugh’s sketches are, perhaps, more especially re- 
markable for their reality ; his men and women have very 
much the appearance of pictures from the life. Mr. Waugh 
is possessed, moreover, of considerable descriptive power, 
and of much poetical feeling. Besom Ben, the hero of two 
of the stories in the volume entitled 7%/ts of Heather from 
the Northern Moors, may be taken as a specimen of Mr. 
Waugh’s power of depicting character. Who that has made 
poor Ben’s acquaintance, rambling with his long-eared 
companion, Dimple, about the pretty lanes of “ Spodden- 
lond,” can ever forget him? We hear him as he saunters 
along, singing snatches from some old song— 


I’ll make me a posy of hyssop— 
And no other I will touch ; 

That all the world may plainly see 
I have loved one flower too much. 


My garden is now run wild ; 
Where shall I plant anew? 

For my bed that once was sweet with thyme 
Is now o’errun with rue. 


Or we listen to him chattering to his donkey, as he deco- 
rates its bridle with wild roses. ‘“Let’s put a bit ov a 
haliday-tuft into thi clooas. Theighur, theighur, owd lad! 
Thae looks as fine as a foo at a fair wi’ that o’ thi yed. . 

Nea then; let’s be goin’. Stir thoose legs! Play for 
Lobden, as weel as tho con! .. ‘Forrud Tummus!’ said 
Johnny, ‘th’ bull’s comin’!’” And we like Ben, too, for 
his simplicity, which makes him a butt for the tricks, or 
- “marlocks,” as Ben would say, of every mischievous rascal 
of the country-side. He attempts alittle practical joke 
himself sometimes; as when he manages to substitute 
Dimple for a wool-bag, and has him hoisted to the top 
chamber of the woollen-mill, in order to astonish his unsus- 
pecting friends who are at work above. And when the 
joke turns all the wrong way, and Dimple, being lowered 
at the back of the mill, is carried off without Ben’s know- 
ledge, we cannot but pity the disconcerted besom-maker, 
as he stands at night-fall in the lonely clough, by the door 
of the empty mill, praying quite in vain to have his 
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property restored to him. We listen to him as he com- 
munes with himself bitterly, sitting on a stone at the 
corner of the mill— 


Eh, iv aught happens that jackass, aw’s never do no moor good 
i’ this world—never no moor! . . . It’s mother belunged er folk. 
. . . Aw reckilect it bein’ foal’t as weel as con be. An’ a prattier 
little thing never bote ov a thistle! Bonny Dimple! It’s bin 
brought up like one o’th family, in a manner o’ speighkin. 
Aw like as iv aw can see it paddlin’ up an’ deawn th’ lone amung 
th’ children, just th’ same as iv they wur o’ childer ov a rook. 

. . Ay; an’ it use’t to height bits o’ brade an’ sich like eawt 0’ 
their honds—just th’ same as a gradely Christian. . . . Eh, dear 
o’ me! . Er Billy bought it a hawputh o’ toffy onc’t ; an’ he 
kept comin’ to me an’ sayin, ‘‘ Here, dad, make it height it! It 
winnut bite; make it height it, dad!” ... Eh,my! ... An 
aw remember him cryin’ his e’en up one neet, becose his nother 
wouldn’t let him have it i’ bed wi’ him. . . . Ay, an’ another time, 
it followed him o’ th’ road to schoo’ to Owd Mally’s, at “ Th’ 
Swine Rootin’s,” as iv it wanted to larn th’ ‘*a—b, ab,” like him. 
An’ when they ‘geet to th’ dur, Owd Mally wouldn’t have it i’ th’ 
heawse. An’ er Billy cried for her to tak’ it in; an’ he towd her 
he’re beawn to save his Sunday hawp’nys to pay for th’ schoo’ 
wage for it. But while th’ owd woman wur tryin’ to drive it off, 
he pike’t eawt at th’ back dur and ran off a playin’ truan’ wi’ th’ 
jackass. . . . Eh; there'll be some frettin’ 1’ yon hole abeawt 
that jackass! . . . Dimple, Dimple, owd lad! Thae’s done 
nought to desarve sich like usage as this! Thae’s been one o’ 
th’ main props o’ my life, sin tho’ coom to any sense! .. . Aw’ll 
face noan o’ Lobden moorside again, beawt that jackass ! 


And when: Ben and Dimple succeed at last in reaching 
their home on Lobden moorside, we feel much satisfaction, 
and are pleased, moreover, to observe that “eawr Betty” 
is a kind-hearted and strong-minded dame, who is likely to 
keep Ben as free as possible from such scrapes and mar- 
locks for the future. 

Most of our readers will remember Mrs. Lirriper, a lady 
whom Mr. Dickens introduced to the world some few years 
since; Mr. Waugh presents us to a kind of Lancashire 
Lirriper in the person of Tattlin’ Matty. Matty has no 
reason to fear the comparison. We have not time to hear 
all that Tattlin’ Matty has to say to us, but we may listen 
to a few words— 


As aw're tellin’ yo:—This mornin’, eawr Jonathan daughter 
coom to th’ dur wi’ a basket-full o’ cloas ov her yed, an’ hoo code 
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eawt, “Is my Aunt Matty in?” An’ aw said, “ Ay; com in 
witho, what arto stonnin’ theer for?” So hoo set th’ basket 
deawn at th’ dur, an’ coom in; an’ hoo said ’at her mother had 
towd her to co’ a-seein’ heaw aw wur. An’ aw said to her, “Well, 
lass ; thae mun tell her ’at aw’m nobbut thus an’ so. .. . , Hasto 
had thi breakfast ?” An, hoo said, “ Eh, ah. Lung sin.’ 
At th’ same time aw know that they’re clemmed like w +o lend 
. Aw don’t kneaw how it is. ‘That lass would ha’ had a bite 
wi? us, neaw an’ then, when times wur good ; but aw connot get 
her to taste neaw. Hoo looks as iv hoo shames to own ’at they’re 
ill off. An’ hoo looks hungry ; an’ her face is nipped wi’ stomach- 
frost. But hoo’s preawder nor ever, aw believe. 


And so Matty rambles on— 


As aw ’re tellin’ yo ebeawt eawr Jonathan lass: Well, in a bit 
we set off—hur wi’ her basket, an’ me wi’ my nettles; an’ a bonny 
marlock hoo played upo th’ road. But, yo’st yer. . . . When we 
geet to th’ corner o’th lone, at th’ side o’ Rapper shop, there wur 
some stone-carts gooin’ by ; an’ th’ owd mistress at th’ Parsonage, 
an’ two young ladies, very nicely donned, stood upo’ th’ foot-gate, 
waitin’ till they’d getten by. As soon as Sarah see’d ’em, hoo 
said, “ Aint Matty; aw’m tire’t.” So I said, “‘ Put this basket 
down, then.” Well, see yo, hoo ’d no sooner set th’ basket upo’ 
Amos dur-step, than hoo begins a starin’ at these dresses, an’ hoo 
made no moor ado but went an’ geet howd o’ one o’th young 
ladies’ skirts, an’ hoo says, “See yo, Aint Matty! Come here! 
‘That’s same mak o’ stuff as we use’t to weighve at Owd Scutcher’s. 
Aw could like one off it mysel’. It’s nobbut cheap stuff.” Well, 
yo should ha’ sin that young woman turn round. 


Sarah was a true Lancashire lass; but Aunt Matty’s 
tale wanders farther than we can follow it. 

It is difficult to resist the temptation to say something 
about the well-told tale of the “Barrel Organ,” about 
Mr. Brierley’s contentious couple, the “Fratchingtons of 
Fratchinthorpe,” and about many other of these sketches 
and stories. However, these pleasant subjects must be 
left untouched, as the Lays of the Loomland now claim 
our attention. 

Mr. Waugh’s Lancashire songs are so pretty that they 
almost challenge a comparison with the songs of Burns. 
We may, however, admire their excellence without ventur- 
ing upon so perilous a comparison. Their beauty is in 
great measure owing to their artlessness; they generally 
express real feelings in real language. They do not shrink 
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from that which some would call common-place, or vulgar ; 
and when a writer can catch the true poetry of his subject, 
as Mr. Waugh generally does, he can afford to accept it 
with its realities in all their plainness. There is no song 
in this collection* more popular than the first, “Come 
whoam to thi childer an’ me,” and there are few prettier. 
This song, though well known in many parts of England, 
has still, we think, to make its way elsewhere, and we 
therefore make no apology for giving it entire. The 
subject is of the most ordinary kind, the complaint of a 
woman who has come to the village ale-house to seek 
her husband— 


Aw’ve just mended th’ fire wi’ a cob ; 
Owd Swaddle has brought thi new shoon ; 
There’s some nice bacon collops o’th hob, 
An’ a quart o’ ale-posset i’th oon ; 
Aw’ve brought thi top cwot, doesto know, 
For th’ rain’s comin’ deawn very dree ; 
An’ th’ har’stone’s as white as new snow ; 
Come whoam to thi childer an’ me. 


When aw put little Sally to bed, 
Hoo cried ’cose her feyther weren't theer ; 
So aw kiss’d th’ little thing, an’ aw said 
Thae’d bring her a ribbin fro’ th’ fair ; 
An’ aw gav her her doll, an’ some rags, 
An’ a nice little white cotton bo’ ; 
An’ aw kiss’d her again ; but hoo said 
At hoo wanted to kiss ¢hee an’ o’. 


An’ Dick, too, aw’d sich wark wi’ him, 
Afore aw could get him up stairs ; 

Thae towd him thae’d bring him a drum, 
He said, when he’re sayin’ his prayers ; 

Then he look’d i’ my face, an’ he said, 
“Has th’ boggarts taen houd o’ my dad?” 

An’ he cried whol his e’en were quite red ;— 
He likes thee some weel, does yon lad ! 


At th’ lung-length aw geet em’ laid still ; 
An’ aw hearken’t folks’ feet ’at went by ; 
And aw iron’t o’ my clooas reet weel, 
An’ aw hanged ’em o’th maiden to dry ; 


* Lancashire Songs. By Edwin Waugh. 
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When aw’d mended thi stockin’s an’ shirts, 
Aw sit deawn to knit i’ my cheer, 

An’ aw rayley did feel rather hurt— 
Mon, aw’m ove-/y when theaw art’nt theer. 


“ Aw’ve a drum and a trumpet for Dick ; 
Aw’ve a yard o’ blue ribbin for Sal ; 
Aw’ve a book full 0’ babs ; an’ a stick, 
An’ some bacco an’ pipes for mysel’; 
Aw’ve brought thee some coffee an’ tay— 
Iv thae’ll /ee/ i? my pocket, thae’ll see ; 
An’ aw’ve bought tho a new cap to-day,— 
But aw olez bring summat for ¢hee / 


“God bless tho, my lass ; aw’ll go whoam, 
An’ aw’ll kiss thee an’ th’ childer 0’ reawnd ; 
Thae knows, at wheerever aw roam, 
Aw’m fain to get back to th’ owd greawnd ; 
Aw can do wi’ a crack o’er a glass ; 
Aw can do wi’ a bit ov a spree ; 
But aw’ve no gradely comfort, my lass, 
Except wi’ yon childer and thee.” 


Many of these songs are, of course, love-songs. “The 
dule’s i’ this bonnet o’ mine” is one of the prettiest of 
this class; and of this too we must find room for a part— 


The dule’s i’ this bonnet o’ mine ; 
My ribbins ’Il never be reet ; 
Here, Mally, aw’m like to be fine, 
For Jamie ’ll be comin’ to-neet ; 
He met me i’th’ lone tother day,— 
Aw’re gooin’ for wayter to th’ well,— 
An’ he begged that aw’d wed him i’ May ; 
Bi’th mass, iv he’ll let me, aw will ! 


When he took my two honds into his, 
Good Lord, heaw they trembled between ; 
An’ aw durstn’t look up in Is face, 
Becose on him seein’ my e’en ; 
My cheek went as red as a rose ;— 
There’s never a mortal can tell 
Heaw happy aw felt ; for, thea knows, 
One couldn’t ha’ axed him theirsel’. 


But th’ tale wur at th’ end o’ my tung,— 
To let it eawt wouldn’t be reet,— 

For aw thought to seem forrud wur wrung, 
So aw towd him aw’d tell him to-neet ; 


— = 
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But, Mally, thae knows very weel,— 
Though it isn’t a thing one should own,— 

Iv aw’d th’ pikein’ o’th world to mysel’, 
Aw’d oather ha’ Jamie or noan. 


The reader will perceive that these songs have much 
pathos, and speak directly and unaffectedly from the heart. 
Here and there, too, one may find little bits of word- 
painting, which remind the reader of the hills and dales 
of Butterworth and Spotland, and all the wild beauty of 
the country ; as— 
Yon dainty rindles, dancing deawn 
Fro’ th’ meawntains into th’ plain. 


Or— 
Th’ wynt blows keen thro’ th’ shiverin’ thorn, 
An’ th’ Jeet looks wild i’th sky. 


There is something of sadness about many of these songs, 
and the dialect seems to be rather suitable for the ex- 
pression of this feeling. In the story of “Ben an’ th’ 
bantam,” Mr. Waugh makes a merry old weaver sing a 
song full of pathos, called “Owd Enoch ;” its verses flow 
in a plaintive measure, which gives it the effect of a sad 
tale set to mournful music. Isolated passages can give no 
idea of the pathetic beauty of this song, but a few lines 
may be quoted for their own sake— 


Owd Enoch o’ Dan’s laid his pipe deawn o’th hob, 

And his thin fingers play’d i’th white thatch ov his nob, 

‘“‘ Aw’m gettin’ done up,” to their Betty he said ; 

“Dost think thae could doff mo an’ dad mo to bed ?” 
Derry down, &c. 


Then hoo geet him to bed, an’ hoo happ’d him up weel, 
An’ hoo said to him, “ Enoch, lad, heaw doesto feel ?” 
As hoo potter’t abeawt his poor winterly pate, 
Th’ owd fellow look’d dreawsily up at his mate,— 
“ There’s nought on mo laft, lass,—do o’ at tho con,— 
But th’ cratchinly frame o’ what once wur a mon.” 
Derry down. 
And so Enoch fell asleep. 


Then hoo thought hoo’d sit by till he’d had his nap o’er,— 

Iv hoo’d sit theer till then, hoo’d ha’ risen no more ; 

For he doze’t eawt o’th world, an’ his een lost their leet, 

Like a cinder i’th fire-grate, i’th deeod time o’th neet. 
Derry down. 
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After Enoch’s burial, the doctor calls upon the lonely old 
woman ; and in the conversation which takes place during 
the visit there is a touch of humour, which harmonises 
perfectly with the mournful tone of the song— 


“Well, Betty,” said th’ doctor, “heaw dun yo get on? 
Aw’m sorry to yer ’at yo’n lost yo’r owd mon. 
What complaint had he, Betty?” Says hoo, “Aw caunt tel., 
We ne’er had no doctor; he deed ov his-sel’.” 

Derry down. 


Among these Lancashire songs there are many whose 
pathos is much deeper, and of a more harrowing kind 
than that of “Owd Enoch.” The livelihood of the great 
majority of the people of Lancashire, and of South-East 
Lancashire especially, has depended for many years upon 
those precarious conditions which affect the prosperity of 
the cotton trade. The consequence of this has been that 
: hunger and want, in all its ghastly forms, have been not 
unfrequent visitors in the homes of the labouring poor of 
Lancashire, and many traces of their visits are to be found 
: in the literature of the people. The old song of “Jone o’ 
Greenfeelt” is a tale of some such season of distress— 


Aw’m a poor cotton weighver, as ony one knows ; 
We’n no meight i’th heawse, an’ we’n worn eawt er clothes ; 
We’n live’t upo’ nettles, while nettles were good ; 
An’ Wayterloo porritch is th’ most of er food ; 
This clemmin’ and starvin’, 
We’ never a farthin’— 3 
It’s enough to drive ony mon mad ! 


Every one knows that there never were such black times 
; for the “poor cotton weighver” as during the late American 

war. The state of the country during the season of distress 
which that war brought upon the operatives of Lancashire, 
was well described by a “Lancashire lad”* in certain 
letters to the 7zmes. 


We have fathers sitting in the house at mid-day, silent and 
* glum, while children look wistfully about, and sometimes whimper 


* Mr. John Whittaker. See Home-life of the Lancashire factory folk during 
the Cotton Famine. By Edwin Waugh, p. 209. 
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for bread which they cannot have. We have the same fathers 
who, before hard times came, were proud men, who would have 
thought “ beggar” the most opprobrious epithet you could have 
hit them with ; but who now are made humble by the sight of 
wife and children almost starving. . . But harder even than 
this, our factory women and girls have had to turn out; and, 
plodding a weary way from door to door, beg a bit of bread or a 
stray copper, that they may eke out the scanty supply at home. 
Only the other day, while taking a long stroll in the country lying 
about the town in which I live, I met a few of these factory girls, 
and was stopped by their not very beggar-like question of “‘ Con 
yo help us a bit?” They were just such as my own sisters; and 
as I saw and heard them, I was almost choked as I fancied my 
sisters come to such a pass as that. “Con yo help us a bit?” 
asked those factory girls. 

Providence seems to be merciful to mankind, and to 
particular nations, in presenting to their view occasionally 
scenes of misery such as these, that men’s hearts may be 
softened and humbled. The cry of the suffering Lanca- 
shire people arose in their own rude songs, in appeals such 
as those of the “ Lancashire lad ;” it filled the land, and it 
was answered by the splendid contribution of the English 
people, which amounted, as every one knows, to more 
than £528,000. Those were indeed hard times, when in 
thousands of desolate homes ‘the child might be heard 
crying at its mother’s knee— 

Mother, heaw leets we have no brade— 
Heawever con it be? 
Iv aw dont get some brade to eat, 
Aw think ’at aw mun dee. 
Wretchedness such as this would have discovered a vein 
of poetical pathos amongst a people less warm-hearted 
than that of Lancashire. Amongst other poems which 
this cotton famine called forth, were some beautiful stanzas 
by Samuel Bamford, an old and well-known Lancashire 
poet. They are not written in the dialect, but, never- 
theless, in respect of their author, who has received the 
title of the Lancashire Poet, they may be claimed as 
belonging to the literature of Lancashire. They are called 
“God help the poor ;” the first stanza is as follows :— 


God help the poor, who in this wintry morn, 
Come forth of alleys dim and courts obscure ; 
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God help yon poor, pale girl, who droops forlorn, 

And meekly her affliction doth endure ! 

God help the outcast lamb! she trembling stands, 

All wan her lips, and frozen red her hands ; 

Her mournful eyes are modestly down cast, 

Her night-black hair streams on the fitful blast ; 

Her bosom, passing fair, is half revealed, 

And, oh! so cold the snow lies there congealed ; 

Her feet benumbed, her shoes all rent and worn ;— 

God help thee, outcast lamb, who stand’st forlorn ! 
God help the poor ! 


Mr. Waugh, upon whom Samuel Bamford’s title of the 
Lancashire Poet seems likely to descend, has added some- 
thing to the literature of the famine. The following lines 
express with much spirit the bitter feelings of many a poor 
man, whose pride was humbled by the sight of his starving 
wife and children :— 


But, when a mon’s honestly willin’ 
To wortch, an’ it connot be had ; 
And clemmin’ for want ov a shillin’,— 
No wonder ’at he should be sad ; 

It troubles his heart to keep seein’ 
His little brids feedin’ o’th air ; 

An’ it feels very hard to be deein’, 
An’ never a mortal to care. 


These songs of Mr. Waugh carry us into the cottages of 
the Lancashire folk, whom they show to us not only in their 
sorrows and destitution, as we have just seen, but also in 
their joys, and in every variety of their homely life. We 
see the wife busy with her loving preparations for the 
husband’s return. There is something quite pre-Raffaelite 
jn the bold details of the following lines :— 


Bring in some coals ; an’ sItut that dur,— 
It’s quite a wintry day ; 

Reitch deawn that ham ; eawr Robin likes 
A relish to his tay. 

Sweep th’ grate, an’ set this table eawt ; 
Put th’ tay-pot upo’ th’ oon ; 

It’s gettin’ on for baggin’ time, 
An’ he'll be comin’ soon. 


Th’ fire bruns clear ; an’ th’ heawse begins, 
A-lookin’ brisk an’ breet, 
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As th’ time draws near when he gets back, 
Fro’ th’ teawn at th’ edge o’ neet. 

It makes one hutch wi’ glee to yer 
A favourite fuut come whom ; 

An’ it’s very fine to hearken, when 
One knows its sure to come. 


Th’ cat pricks up her ears at th’ sneck, 
Wi’ mony a leetsome toot ; 
An’ th’ owd arm-cheer i’th corner seems 
As if it yerd his fuut ; 
Th’ window blinks ; an’ th’ clock begins 
A tickin’ leawd an’ fain ; 
An’ th’ tin things winkin’ upo’ th’ wole,—- 
They groon as breet again. ~ 


Th’ kettle’s hummin’ o’er wi’ fun— 
Just look at th’ end o’th speawt ; 
It’s like some little sooty lad 
At’s set his lips to sheawt. 
Yon wayter-drops at fo’n fro’ th’ tap, 
Are gettin’ wick wi’ glee ; 
An’ yo’re fain, gronny, too, aw know,— 
But noan as fain as me. 


Keep th’ rockers gooin’ soft an’ slow. 

An’ shade that leet away ; 
' Aw think this little duck’s o’th mend ; 

Hoo sleeps so weel to-day ; 

Doze on, my darlin’; keep ’em shut,— 
Those teeny windows blue ; 

Good Lord ! iv aught should happen thee, 
What could thi mother do ! 


And with what a burst of affection these verses end— 


“He's here! He's here ! Tet, bring that cheer ! 
Eh, dear ; these darlin’s two! 
Iv it wur not for this chylt an’ him, 
What could a body do! 


Such is one of the pretty pictures of home-life which 
embellish almost every page of this volume of Lancashire 
songs. Whatever the scene may be, whether of sadness, 
or of love-making, or of some simple merry-making, we 
find the same boldness and power of expression, and the 
same delicacy of feeling, which unite to place the picture 
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before us in all its reality and invested with all its poetical 
beauty. We may, perhaps, be permitted to take one more 
extract before closing this pleasant volume. It is froma 
bright little song, in which a country girl gives expression 
to the joy which she feels at the thought of what “ Robin 
said yesterneet ;” it presents a gay picture of life at a 
Lancashire farmhouse— 
Eawr Dorothy’s singin’ i’th’ shippon ; 
Eawr Jonathan’s leawngin’ i’th’ fowd ; 
Eawr Tummy’s at th’ fair, where he lippens _ 
O’ swappin’ his cowt for gowd ; 
My gronny’s asleep wi’ her knittin’, 
An’ th’ kittlin’s playin’ wi’th ’yarn ; 
Eawr Betty’s gone eawt wi’a gallon 
To th’ chaps at their wark i’th’ barn. 


The’ lasses an’ lads are i’th’ meadow ; 
They’re gettin’ their baggin’ i’th’ hay ; 
I yer ’em as leetsome as layrocks, 
I’th’ sky ov a shiny day ; 
But little I care for their marlocks ; 
I dunnot want them for to see, 
Though I’m fitter for cryin’ than laughin’, 
There’s nob’dy as fain as me. 


A few of these songs deal with what may be called 
moral subjects, and they are, perhaps, the least admirable 
in the volume. They are not without spirit, and are good 
specimens of their kind; but frequently they are rather 
artificial both in thought and in expression. 

In considering the literature of Lancashire, we have 
seen something of its people; but the Lancashire folk 
are worthy of an article to themselves, in which we may 
consider their character, their language, and their Catho- 
licity. And as in speaking of their literature we have said 
something of the people, so in discussing the people we 
may say something more of their literature. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


‘THE Vicomtesse de Nébriant’s visit was rather an important 


event for the young owner of the Chateau de Villiers; and 
though he did not in the least foresee what were to be its 
ultimate consequences, he nevertheless made the requisite pre- 
parations with some amount of reluctance. The Chateau had 
hitherto remained in the state in which his father had left it. Guy 
had almost forgotten the immense suite of rooms which had 
been closed since his mother’s death. He never went into 
them, and had not the most distant thought of throwing them 
open on this occasion. On the eve of the Vicomtesse’s arrival 
he desired Thibaut to get ready for her the little apartment 
on the ground floor which his father had inhabited, and did not 
dream of making any change in his magnificent but cheerless 
ancestral residence. But he soon found out that these modest 
intentions were not at all in keeping with the Vicomtesse’s ideas, 
and that he had literally counted without his host. Barely an 
hour passed after her arrival before the energetic lady had inspected 
every room from the top to the bottom of the castle, looked under 
all the chair and sofa covers, peeped through protecting folds of 
brown paper, and lifted up the carefully pinned sheets which 
enveloped some of the furniture. Then with many exclama- 
tions of surprise and admiration, she declared to her astonished 
cousin that positively she could not sleep under his roof unless he 
allowed her to occupy the room and the bed with the golden 
canopy which his grandfather had fitted up on purpose for the 
reception of the Duke of Orleans, the Regent of France. 

“And then, my dear Guy, besides this little fancy of mine 
which I know you will gratify, I must entreat you to let me exa- 
mine at leisure all the lovely things which are lying hidden in this 
wonderful house of your’s. You do not seem the least aware of 
the treasures you possess. Why, I have caught glimpses of vases 
and China figures and beautifully painted panels enough to turn 
anybody’s head—things worth a king’s ransom! and there they 
are out of sight, hidden, buried !” 

It was before an efagére in one of the deserted drawing-rooms 
that the Vicomtesse was holding forth in this way, and strewing 
the parquet with brown and silver paper and hay in which the 
things she was unpacking had been for years wrapt up. ‘“ What a 
barbarous idea !” she exclaimed, “ to hide in a corner what would 
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‘ornament a whole floor. Only look at this vase. I have no 
‘doubt it is one of Benvenuto Cellini’s works. If it were placed 
by itself on a table, people would come any distance to see it. 
And I ask you, was there ever anything more lovely than these 
Majolica dishes and this group of Dresden china, and oh! this 
darling love of a fan !” 

She stopped to examine and use the last mentioned-article, and 
Guy took advantage of the opportunity to interrupt this long 
inventory of his possessions, which he was getting very tired of; 
and patience was not, especially on occasions of this sort, his 
principal merit. He put a stop to it in the most courteous man- 
ner possible, first by begging the Vicomtesse to accept the fan, 
the beauties of which she was displaying, and then adding, as he 
playfully kissed her hands, 

“‘ My dear cousin, pray let me’ say as they do in Spain, ‘ This 
house is yours’. As long as you will do me the honour of re- 
maining here, I hope you will consider it as such, and rule 
here as monarch of all you survey. ‘Thibaut and his wife will 
obey your orders and execute all your wishes. And now will 
you allow me to give you my arm, for dinner is ready? The 
dining room, is, I believe, the only room in the house which 
you will not be obliged to rearrange. Some suggestions per- 
haps you will have to make to my cook. I answer for it that 
I shall approve and accept of them.” 

The Vicomtesse’s rapture was evinced in a perfectly juvenile 
manner. She clapped her hands, jumped for joy, and throwing her 
arms about Guy’s neck, called him, ‘‘ Guido del mio cuor,” told him 
he was all that was most charming and delightful, and that she 
would reward him for his amiability by taking him at his word 
and transforming his house into a fairy palace! Then they sat 
down to dinner, which she declared was faultless, and all the time 
it lasted she entertained him with an account of her plans, which 
he listened to in a very absent manner. The Vicomtesse was 
tired, and retired at an early hour to the Regent’s room, which 
allowed Guy to hasten as usual to the chalet, where a new attrac- 
tion, an interest he did not acknowledge to himself and which no 
one yet observed or suspected, drew him with a more powerful, 
more entrancing, though less sweet and elevating influence than 
that which Anne Séverin had so long exercised over him. An 
abrupt transition had taken place in his feelings. Still it could 
not be said that he had really transferred to another the af- 
fection he had ever felt for the gentle companion of his child- 
hood. It was true that he had been angry with Anne, and 


To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


It was true that at that very moment Evelyn Devereux had ap- 
peared before him in all her dazzling and wonderful beauty, and 
that at once he had been irresistibly fascinated. It is true 
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true that when the heart is sore and wounded there is a sense of 
relief in an impression which takes hold of the fancy and diverts. 
the mind from the aching pain of disappointment, and that he 
yielded more easily to this bewitchment than he might have done 
perhaps at any other moment; but he did not transfer, not at 
once at least, to the new object of his youthful passion, any of that 
peculiar, deep, holy love he had felt for Anne Séverin. ‘ The two 
loves, if one of them deserved the name, were perfectly different, 
and as evening after evening he went to the chalet, he could 
hardly have said which of them was the strongest. One was like 
the steady light of a pure fixed star, the other like the flash of a 
wandering comet. 

Meanwhile the Vicomtesse was setting to work at the chateau. 
Guy found himself relieved from the burthen of entertaining her, 
and this advantage was cheaply purchased, he considered, by the 
full powers he had given her to remodel the interior aspect of his. 
house. He knew she had very grand ideas, but her taste was 
perfect, and the renovation of the chateau could not have been 
placed in better hands. Madame de Nébriant had at once a 
talent and a passion for this sort of occupation, and had just 
bought for this very purpose the little chateau of Hauteville. She 
was a middle-aged widow, without children, and, passionately fond 
of the world as she was, it might have been supposed that her 
apartments in Paris would have suited her tastes better at all 
times than a country place. But the worst of it was that this 
not very large set of rooms was so charmingly furnished, so alto- 
gether perfect in all its arrangements, that it afforded no further 
scope for her genius. To alter would have been to spoil it. This 
melancholy fact had constrained her to seek for some other resi- 
dence, where her activity could display itself; but it was beyond 
her hopes to meet with such a piece of good fortune as her 
cousin’s offer had been. She had never had before so excellent 
an opportunity of exercising her taste on such a grand scale, and 
was proportionably elated. 

The Vicomtesse was therefore entirely absorbed in this busi- 
ness. She began by holding long conferences with Madame Thi- 
baut, whom she found extremely well disposed to carry out her 
views. This good woman did not at all share her husband's aver- 
sion for the strange lady who was all of a sudden interfering in 
what he had long considered his exclusive domain. She was 
much younger than he, and her greatest wish was to see all the 
fine things in the chateau restored to light. She quite worshipped 
the propitious being who was about to bring about this great 
change, and to restore the Chateau de Villiers to its former — 
grandeur. 

With the assistance of so ardent an ally the work of the Vi- 
comtesse proceeded smoothly if not quickly. It was of course a 
long business to take the inventory of all that the chateau con- 
tained, and yet more to decide where each bit of furniture was to 
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be placed, to restore to their several places the curtains and 
hangings which the lapse of time had not injured, or to supply 
new ones where the case required it. All this necessitated an in- 
definite residence at the chateau, and went much beyond what 
Guy had foreseen when he had first set Madame de Nébriant to 
work. But as she did not trouble him at all, he did not much 
care whether she stayed on or not, and indeed it was rather agree- 
able than otherwise to have an ostensible reason for putting off his 
journey and remaining at Villiers. ‘The Vicomtesse’s great wish 
was to give Guy a surprise, she said, and accordingly she entreated 
him not to look into the great drawing-rooms till all was finished. 
He had agreed to this with a readiness which would have been sus- 
picious, had not the Vicomtesse been too absorbed to notice it. 
She felt persuaded that her presence at Villiers must be a great re- 
source to her poor cousin in his lonely melancholy life, and every 
morning she apologized for leaving him for the whole day, for she 
divided her time between Villiers and Hauteville, where she went 
to superintend her own improvements. “ But when it is all finished, 
my dear child, I shall devote myself entirely to you.” Guy always 
begged her not to hurry herself, and made up his mind very cheer- 
fully to see her only at dinner time, and to spend almost all the 
rest of the day at the chalet. 

Once he named the Séverins before her, and the Vicomtesse 
exclaimed, “Oh, I know Pierre Séverin. That agent whom your 
father thought had behaved so well. Yes, of course I will see 
him another day, when I am not so busy.” And she left the 
room shaking in a disdainful manner her thin greyish curls. 

If Madame de Nébriant had seen the dreadful frown on Guy’s 
brow, or heard the murmured epithet he bestowed upon her, as 
she majestically walked away, it is probable she would have quar- 
relled for ever with her cousin, taken a final leave of Villiers that 
day, and abandoned her beautiful schemes for its improvement. 
But as Guy restrained himself, though with difficulty, from utter- 
ing his uncomplimentary sentiments, these results were averted, 
and he only resolved not, for the present at least, to bring about a 
meeting between his friends and the lady whom 7x fetto he had so 
violently apostrophised, 

“It is lucky for her, luckier than she is aware of,” he muttered 
between his teeth, “that the chalet is so near the chateau, for it is 
only that proximity that makes her presence here bearable.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE Vicomtesse’s task was accomplished, and the day arrived 
when taking Guy’s arm she led him into the hitherto forbidden 
precincts of his own house. They stood together in the midst of 
all the new splendour of the great drawing-room of the castle. It 
must be in fairness admitted that she had some reason to be satis- 
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fied with her work, and if the owner’s eyes had been the most 
fastidious in the world they could have found nothing to criticize or 
disapprove. Guy, without giving much thought to it, had natural 
good taste, and cared more for beauty and harmony in the objects 
about him than for magnificence. In this respect he was thoroughly 
satisfied. The Vicomtesse with admirable skill had disguised or 
banished all traces of the bad taste which marked the early part 
of this century, and on the other hand had turned to account 
treasures belonging to more remote periods, which she had drawn 
from innumerable lumber rooms and old cupboards. Out of these 
recesses had been dragged pieces of furniture which would not 
have been appreciated by the late Marquis, or even by his wife, but 
which harmonized admirably with the oaken panels and the fine 
gilding of the old-fashioned rooms. Pictures, vases full of flowers, 
handsome table covers, and the general arrangement of the farni- 
ture, grouped with skill in that immense room, took away its formal 
appearance, and lent it on the contrary quite a new look of life 
and cheerfulness which Guy was delighted with. That great 
salon, which he used to think so melancholy, now reminded him of 
the small one at the chalet, and pleased him in the same way, only 
in this case there were added to cheerfulness and comfort the 
magnificence of art and the refinements of luxury. He thanked 
Madame de Nébriant with more warmth and real pleasure than 
he had anticipated. The Vicomtesse reaped the full amount 
of praise which she considered she deserved. 

“ And now, my dear cousin,” Guy said, kissing her hand, “ how 
can I show my gratitude? Is there anything more you can do 

. . . » or rather that I can do for you ?” 

“Well, my dear Guy, as you put to me the question,” the Vis- 
comtesse replied at once, “there is something I want, nay that I 
must do for you.” 

Guy felt somewhat uneasy, but as, after all, his last concession 
had produced a satisfactory result, he made up his mind to listen 
to what the Vicomtesse had to say, and they walked out from the 
drawing-room on to the terrace. 

The spring was in full beauty,—the lilacs scenting the air—the 
flowers of the parterre dazzling—the white vases and statues glow- 
ing in the sunshine. Everything without and within seemed to 
invite the young possessor of this beautiful place to enjoy all the 
brightness and the happiness of this world. Guy would have 
liked to be alone at that moment. Two conflicting voices seemed 
to speak in his soul, one full of joyful excitement, the other grave 
and almost sad. He longed to lend an ear to them. - He felt 
quite disinclined to talk, especially to the Vicomtesse. She went 
rattling on for several minutes without observing how silent and 
absent he was. However he gathered at last that to inaugurate 
the reopening of the Chateau de Villiers he was to give a great 
ball to all the neighbourhood. 

_ “A ball!” he exclaimed with a look of disgust.and horror. His 
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mind had been wandering in regions where gentle and ardent 
souls are often wont to lose themselves. He cared little for the 
common pleasures and amusements of the world, and at that mo- 
ment the very sound of ‘the word “ball” sounded disagreeably in 
his ears. He answered somewhat sternly, ‘‘a ball !—ah no, that 
will never do. Have you forgotten that I am still in mourning ?” 

The Vicomtesse coloured, and looked discomposed. She had 
really forgotten that the late Marquis de Villiers had ever existed, 
and so could not be expected to remember that a whole year had 
not elapsed since his death. She respected the proprieties of 
life too much not to regret this oversight, and to wish she had not 
suggested a ball. Nevertheless she had no idea of giving up 
her plan altogether, though for the present the subject was 
dropped. 

After dinner, however, she skilfully brought it forward again by 
speaking of what an object it was for Guy to renew that inter- 
course with his neighbours which had been interrupted by his 
father’s long seclusion. She dwelt on the social and political im- 
portance which belonged to his assuming the position which his 
birth, his wealth, and his possessions entitled him to hold. She 
mixed together,.as she went on, the wisest arguments and the most 
frivolous considerations, first reminding him of the necessity of ex- 
hibiting the silk hangings and new gilt cornices of the great draw- 
ing-room in all their freshness, and then holding forth on the 
duties of French nobles in a strain which sounded obsolete to a 
person of Guy’s age. Then, with a dash of the fashionable Anglo- 
mania, she interspersed her aristocratic views with little touches of 
Radicalism, exhorting him to acquire a popularity which had been 
forfeited by his father’s sauvagerie. Then she flew off to the plan 
of a conservatory which she said he must build at the end of the 
dining-room . . . . and soon reverting to her former theme, re- 
minded him that Hauteville was close to Villiers, so that he need 
never be at loss for a hostess to do the honours of his house. At 
last, for she saw that Guy was getting impatient, she came to the 
point, and limited herself this time to the proposal that he should 
give a dinner to the principal people of the neighbourhood, to be 
followed by a party to which all the neighbours should be invited. 

Guy had made up his mind to some sort of compromise. He 
therefore agreed at once to this suggestion, hoping that for that 
evening at least he would be let off any further discussion, and 
glancing at the clock to see if the hour of the Vicomtesse’s with- 
drawal was at hand; but he was not to be so soon released. 
Madame de Nébriant, eager to set to work, had already prepared a 
large sheet of paper, and declared that Guy must help her to write 
out at once the list of those who were to be invited. He was 
accordingly obliged to sit down by her side, and to expedite the 
business by dictating to her the names of all the neighbours he 
could think of. Amongst them was Madame Lamigny. 

“Lamigny!” the Vicomtesse repeated, raising her head and 
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looking over her spectacles, which she was compelled to use when 
reading or writing, though carefully putting them aside at other 
times. ‘Lamigny! I remember having once received a letter 
from a M. Lamigny, who said he was a neighbour and friend of 
your father’s. He asked me to send my name and titles, and 
those of my mother, for some work or other he was writing on the 
French nobility.” 

“Which meant a list of the persons presented at court from 
1815 to 1820,” Guy said with a smile. “I have seen that list. 
But M. Lamigny was not a friend of my father’s, though he cer- 
tainly was a neighbour. It has only been since his death, a few 
years ago, that his widow came here for the first time.” 

“And why did she come?” the Vicomtesse asked. 

“She is the aunt of my great friend Franz Frank, and he always 
stays with her when he is in this neighbourhood. He is there now. 
You must have heard of him.” 

‘What! Frank the artist ?—the famous painter, whom all Paris © 
was talking of last winter! What, is he in this neighbourhood? 
Why did you not tell me so before ?” 

The Vicomtesse had no real genuine love for art or for artists, 
but she liked the vedéef which the presence of men of talent in 
every line, especially if they were also pleasing and agreeable, 
gave to her salon. Franz, in spite of his modesty, or perhaps on 
account of it, had become universally popular, and she was dying 
to know him. 

“‘T was not the least aware that you were so intimate with him,” 
she added, “I must say it was very unkind of you not to introduce 
him to me six months ago, when there was quite a rage for 
him.” 

Guy answered, and with perfect truth, that Franz was always 
very reluctant to go into society, but he did not add, which would 
have been equally true, that he had a particular prejudice against 
the salon of the Vicomtesse ; and he promised to present him to 
her at the first opportunity. She hastened to inscribe his name 
among the guests to be invited for the forthcoming dinner. 

“But I have other far older and greater friends than even 
Franz,” Guy said, ‘‘ who must be asked to this dinner which you 
insist on my giving.” 

He took the paper from the hands of the Vicomtesse, wrote 
in pencil at the top of the list the names of Monsieur and 
Madame Séverin, and Mademoiselle Séverin, and gave it back to 
his cousin. 

“The Séverins!” she exclaimed, pulling off her spectacles. 
“ The Séverins at a dinner to which all the principal people in the 
neighbourhood are invited! I never heard of such nonsense, my 
dear child. I really cannot suffer you to do such a foolish thing. 
Really! Séverin! Pierre Séverin ! your father’s bailiff, his servant in 
fact, and Madame his wife, and Mademoiselle his daughter! very 
proper people indeed to meet the guests you are intending to in- 
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~vite !” She stopped short. ‘‘ What is the matter with you ?” she 
asked in a different tone. 

Guy had jumped up, and with such haste that the table at which 
+he and the Vicomtesse were sitting rolled back some way on its 
-castors. He went and stood against the chimney, his hands in his 

pocket, and, according to the habit he had lately formed, deter- 
-minately silent, because afraid of breaking out into a passion ; but 
.the Vicomtesse had never seen such a look in his countenance, 
- and scarcely ventured to speak. Guy’s thoughts reverted to the 
‘companion of his childhood. He thought of the day when she 
had come into that very room, and stopped his arm when anger 
was maddening him. He thought of the scar on her arm, and 
looked with emotion at the open window where she had so sud- 
denly and so happily appeared on that never to be forgotten day, 
and then he said slowly and, by dint of effort, in a calm manner, 
““My dear cousin, you can never have heard my father and 
mother’s history ?” 

“What makes you say so?” 

“ Because in that case you would have known that if I am not 
the poorest man in France, it is simply owing to Pierre Séverin’s 
friendship for my father, and that at a time when I was in danger 

-of becoming mad and wicked it was he who saved me from it. 
You would also have been aware that Madame Séverin and my 
mother were sisters... . ” 

“Sisters !” exclaimed the Vicomtesse, “I beg your pardon. 
Madame de Nébriant, your grandmother, had indeed by an un- 
pardonable mésalliance . . . . ” Guy interrupted her. 

** Adopted sisters, if you will have it,” he impatiently exclaimed, 
‘ but truly sisters in heart, and so tenderly attached to each other 

‘that after my mother—pray, Madame, mark my words—that after 
my mother nobody had ever such claims on my affection as 
Madame Séverin.” 

He paused, for his voice had become more agitated than he 
wished, and the Vicomtesse, astonished and offended at his man- 
ner, was twirling the long gold chain which held her spectacle case, 

-and did not make any reply. Guy went on “And as to Anne 
Séverin . . . . ” He had not quite made up his mind as to what 
he intended to say, but the Vicomtesse’s smile, which was slightly 
ironical and impertinent, as he thought, made him end the sentence 
in this manner—“ As to Anne Séverin, if she had not refused me, 
she would be by this time mistress of Villiers and everything I 
possess.” 

Madame de Neébriant’s silvery locks seemed to stand on end. 
.She gave a bound as if she had been shot, and looked so 

funnily aghast that in spite of himself Guy could hardly help 
laughing. 

“Pray, do not agitate yourself, my dear cousin,” he cried. “ Do 
not misunderstand me. I am not going to marry Mademoiselle 

: Séverin, but only because it happens she has refused me. I see 
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you would not have approved of the marriage, but you need not 
be alarmed. It is not going to take place.” 

The Vicomtesse had sank back into her arm chair. 

‘Marry Mademoiselle Séverin ! she exclaimed. “ But you must 
be out of your mind !” 

“T tell you she has refused me.” ‘ 

“ Refused you !” she cried angrily. ‘ Then she must be beside: 
herself.” 

**T don’t know about that, but you ought to be obliged to Anne,. 
for it was entirely her own doing that she did not become Marquise. 
de Villiers.” 

“ Now really, Guy, you quite exasperate me,” the Vicomtesse 
rejoined. ‘If anybody had told me such a thing I should have 
denied it through thick and thin. I must own I could see no 
excuse for it, if on second thoughts I did not perceive a very. 
simple way of accounting for the whole business.” 

* And what is that way ?” Guy asked with a frown. 

“Tt appears to me perfectly evident and simple that M. Pierre 
Séverin, with all his affectation of disinterestedness, and Madame 
his wife also, had managed the whole thing very cleverly, and that 
if the girl had not been a little goose... . 

The Vicomtesse was stopped this time by the pressure of Guy’s 
hand on hers, a pressure so stringent that it almost left a mark on 
the white soft hand. He controlled his anger, however, and she - 
said, half displeased and half frightened at his vehemence, 

“ What do you mean, Guy? What is the matter with you ?” 

“ Nothing,” he answered, sitting down again. ‘ Pray excuse 
me, I am sometimes very irritable. What you said made me- 
angry, and I was on the point of falling into a passion, which I 
should have been very sorry for afterwards. But we had better 
quite understand each other. As I told you just now, I wanted 
to marry Anne Séverin. .... ” He stopped an instant, and 
then continued, “I have given that up now, but as long as I live: 
I shall feel for her the tenderest brotherly affection, and she and 
her parents shall be always dearer to me than even my own rela- 
tives. You can therefore understand that I should consider any 
unfavourable or offensive remark upon them as an insult to my- 
self which I could not get over.” 

The Vicomtesse had by this time recovered from the first 
shock which Guy’s words had caused her, and especially she took 
comfort from his assurances that he no longer thought of marrying 
Anne. After all no harm had been done, and unless she intended 
to quarrel with her cousin, it was evident she must yield to his 
fancies. ‘Therefore with a slight shrug she again betook herself to . 
the list, and wrote in ink the obnoxious names which Guy had 
scribbled with his pencil. He was standing near the table, and 
fidgetting as if he had something more to say, the Vicomtesse, pen 
in hand, awaited his orders. 

“There is another person,” he said, “ who must be asked with 
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the Séverins—an English girl, the orphan daughter of an old friend 
of my father’s, who is staying with them.” 

The Vicomtesse sighed, and with a look of resignation said, 
“ And pray, what is the name of this daughter of your friend’s ?” 

“Miss Devereux.” 

“Miss Devereux !” she re-echoed. “You do not mean the 
Miss Devereux whose father died in India? Lady Cecilia Mor- 
ton’s niece ?” 

“‘ Exactly so,” Guy replied, much surprised at the effect which 
the name had produced. 

“ Really, my dear Guy, you do nothing but astonish me this 
evening. However this time I am quite agreeably surprised. 
Lady Cecilia Morton is a great friend of mine, and when she 
comes to Paris we spend our lives together. You know, of course, 
that she is a very great lady, and, what is of more consequence, 
very much the fashion. She belongs to the cream of English 
society.” : 

“TJ did not know it,” Guy said, “and moreover I cannot say I 
care.” 

“ But I care very much,” the Vicomtesse exclaimed, quite re- 
stored to her usual spirits, “and I want to call as soon as possible 
on this young lady. .... But how on earth does it happen 
that Lady Cecilia’s niece should be staying at a cottage in your 
park, and with the Séverins ?” 

Guy explained the mystery by relating the circumstances which 
accounted for it. He had scarcely finished speaking before the 
Vicomtesse exclaimed, 

“ To-morrow without fail you must drive me to the chalet, and 
I can then at tin same time make acquaintance with your friends.” 

This unexpected incident restored both parties to good humour, 
and before they retired to rest it was settled that the visit to the 
chalet should be paid the following day. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ir after naming for the first time the Séverins to the Vicom- 
tesse, Guy had resolved not to introduce them to her, it was not 
from any fear that she would behave to them in the insolent man- 
ner which had annoyed him so much in her way of speaking about 
them. He knew his cousin was often frivolous and absurd, but 
he was aware also that she was more deficient in good sense than 
good taste. He felt certain that her prejudices would vanish as soon 
she became acquainted with those she was holding so cheap; and 
as to Lady Cecilia’s niece, even had she not been predetermined 
to like her, he had no misgivings as to the effect she would pro- 
duce. But after that first conversation his indignation was so 
great that he considered the Vicomtesse quite unworthy of pene- 
trating into the sanctuary which he held in such affection and 
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reverence, and he promised himself she should never set her foot 
in it. Perhaps he was also reluctant that her quick-sighted 
curiosity should watch, and perhaps detect, symptoms of the ad- 
miration, of the feeling even beyond admiration, which he was be- 
ginning to entertain towards the beautiful English girl, who on her 
side was encouraging his attentions perhaps in a more marked 
manner than he was as yet paying them. But now, thanks to that 
wretched dinner which he had been fool enough to agree to give, 
he was obliged to do just what he meant to avoid, and even to 
force it on the Vicomtesse. In consequence he was more put 
out than pleased at the victory he had achieved, and as he walked 
to the chalet that evening a little later than usual, a feeling of 
sadness stole over him as he thought that this evening was perhaps 
the last he should spend in exactly the same way as he had spent 
so many lately. - 

The night was as sweet and fragrant as the previous day. Guy 
walked slowly across the park, enjoying the fresh soft air, and the 
same feeling which had made him shrink in the morning from his 
cousin’s society now inclined him to banish from his mind their 
recent conversation. But it was not only the Vicomtesse and 
her tiresome peculiarities which were oppressing him then. It 
was not on account of their recent dispute and subsequent recon- 
ciliation that he at one moment had hastened forward and then 
drew back, and at last, when he reached the door of the chalet, 
instead of going in at once, he stood under the shade of the 
verandah, trying to look more composed than he felt. 

The door of the drawing-room was open as in the summer, 
and he could see the inside of the little salon, and, with one ex- 
ception, every person within it. M. Séverin was reading by the 
light of a lamp on a little stand by his side. Another lamp hung 
from the ceiling over the round table where Anne and her mother 
were working, and listening to a conversation between the Curé 
and Franz, who were sitting opposite to each other. Franz had 
a pencil in his hand and an album before him, but he was more 
occupied in listening and answering than in drawing. ‘The con- 
versation seemed to be interesting, judging by Franz’s countenance, 
by the deep attention which Anne gave to it, and above all by the 
tone of the Curé’s voice, which now and then reached Guy’s ears. 
He knew well the earnest gentle tones of that kind voice, to 
which an ardent zeal and a deep tenderness imparted impressive 
accents when anything unusual called forth its burning charity. 
On these occasions the Abbé Gabriel’s humble meek countenance 
became majestic, his simple untutored language impressive and 
eloquent. God spake at those times by the lips of His faithful 
servant, and great effects were sometimes produced by his words. 
It almost seemed as if this was the case at that moment. For 
when the Curé left off speaking Franz remained silent and thought- 
ful. His hand was unconsciously drawing lines on the paper, 
and when he raised his eyes and looked earnestly at the starry 
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sky, his whole countenance was changed. It was not a gaze of 
ardent inquiry, it was an appeal, and almost a prayer. - He 
dropped his pencil, bowed down his head on his hands, and 
sank into a fit of deep musing. ‘The Curé, surprised at the effect 
which his words had produced, remained silent also. He closed 
the book which had brought about the discussion, and gave it 
back to Franz. 

Sometimes when a number of persons have been sitting together 
and talking, all at once, without any apparent reason, every one be- 
comes silent. Amongst the natives of the North a poetical super- 
stition is current which ascribes this sudden and simultaneous 
silence to the invisible passage of an angel among those who 
were conversing. If this is ever true, it might have been so 
during those moments at the chalet. The unobserved witness of 
that scene felt impressed with a sense of its solemnity, but almost 
at the same minute a different emotion superseded the former, and 
just as he was coming into the house he again stopped short. 
A voice which seemed to proceed rather from heaven than from 
earth had broken the strange silence, and the drawing-room, the 
garden, even the whole vault of the clear sky, seemed to thrill and 
vibrate with loud, sweet, and divinely beautiful tones. 

Guy was passionately fond of music, and his love for it was wild 
and strange in its effects. It was to him like a real language, and 
one which expressed with irresistible power the ideas it conveyed. 
Anne had once triumphed through its means over the fierceness of 
his despair. But it was not her voice that was now stirring his 
soul, and very different feelings were now called forth in his 
heart. ‘The subdued silence which had followed the Curé’s last 
words was broken through. Evelyn was singing and all those 
who had been sitting at the round table moved away from it. 
Guy came in and stood near the bookcase, close to the pianoforte. 
Evelyn saw him and blushed, but she did not stop. Her voice 
faltered a little. She looked up for an instant, and then cast down 
her eyes. Never had her glance been so fascinating, or her singing 
so charming. When the song was ended she looked up again, 
and met Guy’s impassioned eyes, which obliged her to veil her 
own with her fringed eyelids. She attempted to rise. 

“Oh no ; I implore you not,” Guy whispered in a supplicating 
manner. “ Do stay, I beg of you.” 

Evelyn sat down again, and ran her hand listlessly over the keys, 
while Guy bending over said a few words to her in a low voice. 

Evelyn rose again a second time, looking greatly agitated. 
Guy was trying to meet her eyes, and to detain her as before. 

“‘No, no,” she said, shaking her head and trembling. 

“ One word.” 

“Not to-day. Not now.” 

“When?” Evelyn did not answer. “Ah, for heaven’s sake 
name atime. Fix the day when you will give me an answer.” 

‘Well, to-morrow, perhaps,” she hesitatingly said. ‘ No, no, 
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not to-morrow. ‘Thursday, .... yes, on Thursday. But till 
then do not speak to me about it.” : 

Then Evelyn left the piano. There was for a minute a strange 
smile on her lips, but it passed away almost immediately. She 
went out of the drawing-room, and if any one had followed her 
she would have been found a few minutes afterwards sitting in the 
garden crying bitterly. Nobody, however, thought of seeking for 
her there. Guy had remained where she had left him, and seemed 
to be attentively studying a piece of music he had taken up. 
The Curé went away with Franz, who had proposed to walk home 
with him. They had not paid much attention to the music that 
evening. Anne had gone with Evelyn to the pianoforte, but had 
seated herself behind her in the dark recess of the window, and she 
did not emerge from that corner till, in accordance with Madame 
Séverin’s English habits, the tea table was as usual brought in. 
Anne then came and took her usual place behind the urn, but 
when she tried to lift up the teapot her hand trembled so much 
that she was obliged to put it down again. Guy had not taken 
any notice of Anne till that moment. He now came up to the 
tea table. 

“What is the matter, Anne?” he said. “ Are you ill, you look 
so very pale ?” 

“Tt is nothing,” she answered. “ Pray do not say anything 
about it, or frighten mamma. .... I am only a little cold, I 
think. The window was kept open too long to-night.” 

Guy was looking at her anxiously. Anne smiled, and said, “ I 
assure you it is nothing. I have a headache, which happens to 
me very often. We had better not talk to-night. I am too tired.” 

“ No, you are quite right. We had better not talk. You ought 
to rest, dear darling Anne. Now, do not go and be ill.” 

“No, indeed I will not. Good night, dear Guy.” She shook 
hands with him and left the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


On the following day, at the appointed hour, Guy was in his 
phaeton at the door of the chateau, waiting for the Vicomtesse. 
He was absent and preoccupied, and if when she took her place 
by his side Madame de Nébriant had expected to find him grate- 
ful for the act of condescension she was performing, she must 
have been disappointed. But though she was not pleased to 
find him so little gracious, it was not of the Séverins she thought 
just then. It was the niece of her friend she was going to see, 
and that was all she cared about. It was an inveterate habit with 
her to think aloud, and in spite of Guy’s taciturnity and the awk- 
ward discussions between them the day before, she could not re- 
frain from uttering some of the thoughts that were passing through 
her mind. 
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“Tt certainly was a strange idea of that old Devereux, that 
ordering his daughter here before he died. I remember that 
Lady Cecilia used to talk of him as an extraordinary being, 
scarcely in his right senses. He was desperately in love with 
somebody or other in his youth, and his proposal to Lady Sarah 
was accompanied by a declaration that he could never again care 
in the same way for anybody else. Not very encouraging for the 
lady : but she had taken a fancy to him, and Lord Hartley wished 
her to accept him, because in his position, and at a distance from 
home, his daughter had few opportunities of making suitable mar- 
riages. Henry Devereux was of a good family and very well off. 
His daughter is an heiress, I suppose ?” 

Guy looked annoyed, and said, “I have never heard anything 
about it.” 

“That is so like you! But to return to what I was saying. 
What an unaccountable idea it was to remove a girl accustomed 
to all the luxury and magnificence of aristocratic life in England 
to a lodge in the Park of Villiers inhabited by . ne 

The Vicomtesse stopped, and Guy coldly asked, “ Are you 
speaking of the chalet ?” 

“Excuse me, my dear cousin. I really did not mean to say 
anything against the cottage or its owners, but without intending 
to reflect upon it or them, I know better than you do what must 
be the contrast between a small house in the country in a remote 
part of France, and the home where Miss Devereux has spent her 
life, for I have been at Oakwood Castle.” 

“ Have you ?” Guy asked with sudden interest. “ You know 
the place where she was brought up ?” 

“Oh dear, yes,” the Vicomtesse replied. “I once spent two 
months there—a long time ago indeed—twelve years, I think. It 
was then I heard of Mr. Devereux and his little girl, whom they 
were then expecting from India. I little thought I should one 
day meet her here. Oakwood was a beautiful place even at that 
time, and I have heard that Mr. Morton and Lady Cecilia have 
greatly improved it since. He is very rich, and she has excellent 
taste.” 

.“ That place is finer, then, than any of our French chateaux ?” 
Guy asked. ‘Much more so, I suppose by what you say, than 
my poor Villiers ?” 

He made his inquiry in a rather anxious manner. The Vicom- 
tesse quickly replied, 

“Oh as to that, I have no hesitation in saying that your poor 
Villiers, as you call it, can stand comparison with the most beauti- 
ful places on the other side of the Channel, especially, I must be 
allowed to say, since I have had a hand in its arrangement. I do 
not pretend to deny that before I set to work the state apart- 
ments in all their grand formality would have appeared dreadfully 
melancholy to an English girl. But I do not mind how soon she 
sees them now. I am perfectly certain that there is not a fault to 
be found in any one of the rooms.” 
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Guy touched his horses with the whip, and said, “ You have 
done me a great service, my dear cousin, and I do not think I 
have quite thanked you enough for it.” 

He accompanied the compliment with a most gracious smile, 
and the Vicomtesse was delighted with both these manifestations 
of his returning good humour. She had been tempted to resent 
the defiant tone which Guy had taken in their recent conversation, 
and had determined to give him a lesson by assuming an attitude 
of dignified displeasure. Indeed, before falling asleep in the great 
state bed on the previous night, she had almost resolved upon it, 
and again when she saw him looking grave and gloomy at the 
beginning of their drive. But somehow or other, when it came to 
the point, she felt a little afraid of her young cousin, and did not 
venture to testify her irritation, and now that he smiled, it 
vanished like the snow in sunshine. ‘That beautiful smile of Guy’s 
did not often appear on his earnest and somewhat severe counten- 
ance ; but when it did, the effect was so bright and enchanting, 
that it was difficult to resist its charm. Madame de Nébriant felt 
quite in spirits again. ‘“ He is unlike anybody else,” she thought, 
“ but very captivating ;” and then she said, 

“T am more delighted than ever that Villiers is in its best looks 
just now, for I should have been sorry if this English young lady 
had seen nothing better in France than the poky cottage where 
she is staying.” 

‘“‘ Here it is,” Guy said, pulling up his horses. ‘ We will put 
off all comments upon it until you have paid your visit.” 

The pretty picturesque little chalet, clothed with creepers and 
flowers, and set, as it were, in the midst of roses, did not all an- 
swer to the idea the Vicomtesse had formed of it. She was 
struck with this at once, though she said nothing. Guy saw that 
his previsions were going to be realised. His cousin’s quick eye 
glanced over the drawing-room as they entered, and the expression 
of her countenance changed. She immediately perceived that 
everything in it, though simple, was in the most perfect good taste. 
The walls indeed were only papered, the furniture covered only 
with chintz, but the books and the flowers and all things scattered 
about, and the look of unordered comfort which reigned in Madame 
Séverin’s room, betokened habits and tastes which did not leave 
a doubt on her mind with regard to its occupants. 

“They certainly cannot be vulgar people.” This was the in- 
terior verdict passed by the Vicomtesse after her hasty survey of 
the ensemble and details of the little salon. And when the 
owners of the chalet appeared, she greeted them much more 
graciously than she had intended. Neither M. nor Madame Séve- 
rin, nor Anne, were likely to destroy the good impression their 
abode had produced. Everything therefore turned out as Guy 
had expected. He did not, however, sit through the visit. As 
soon as he had introduced the Vicomtesse to his friends, he said 
that he had to call on a neighbour, and immediately went out 
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through the garden door ; and in so doing happened to meet 
somebody in a white muslin gown and straw hat who was coming 
along the pathway of the meadow, and with whom he exchanged 
a few words before returning to the road where his phaeton was 
waiting. An hour afterwards he came to fetch the Vicomtesse 
away, but in the meantime he had again become absent and 
anxious, and in spite of the praises of his friends which Madame 
de Nébriant was pouring in his ears, he seemed very downcast, 
and said little in repiy. She did not notice this at first ; she was 
full of a subject of more consequence than the Séverins. 

‘“ Ves,” she said, “that little Anne is not the least like what I 
had expected. She is not plain or awkward or at alla figure. .... 
But, my dear Guy, when I saw that beauty, that marvel, that god- 
dess come in through the garden window, I protest I could not 
believe my eyes.” 

She stopped, Guy did not speak. 

“OQ Guy, Guy! ‘There is something very suspicious in the fact 
that a young man of your age, and not a very unexcitable one 
either, should have been so entirely silent with regard to the 
beauty of a person the mere sight of whom sends an old woman 
like me into raptures.” 

Guy went on looking before him, and made no answer. She 
went on— 

“What am I to think? What do you think I can suppose, 
except the very natural, and I own exceedingly agreeable idea 
which must of course suggest itself? . . . .” 

‘What idea are you talking of?” Guy asked with a frown. 

“Come now, Guy!” the Vicomtesse exclaimed impatiently. 
“You really must not answer in that way. It is not becoming, 
and, as you really oblige me to do so, I must remind you that I 
am your aunt, and that you have no right to stop my mouth on 
any subject I choose to speak of.” 

Guy smiled and bowed. 

“I do not deny your right to speak, my dear aunt or cousin. I 
only claim for myself that of holding my own tongue.” 

“ But I think I have also the right to expect from my nephew a 
reply to my questions.” 

“T did not understand that you were putting to me a question. 
On the contrary, it was I who was asking you what the delightful 
idea which my silence on that particular subject had suggested.” 

“You know of course what I mean.” “No.” “Do not tell 
me you don’t.” 

“Well, I suppose I can guess. You ascribe my silence to an 
excess of admiration, or something of that sort, I conclude.” The 
Vicomtesse smiled. “ But suppose there was any ground for this 
idea, I do not see why it should be so agreeable a one, especially 
to you.” 

“ But, Guido mio,” cried the Vicomtesse, “ have you forgotten 
what I told you of Miss Devereux, of her family and fortune, and 
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all the advantages which I own I expected to find balanced 
by an heiress’s wonted ugliness. And instead of that I find a 
perfect beauty ! and you expect me not to be enraptured ! Upon 
my word, that old Devereux was not so great a fool afterall. I am 
rather inclined to think he shrewdly anticipated what I now fore- 
see when he insisted so much on this visit to the Séverins.” 

These last words seemed to make an impression on Guy, and 
to turn the course of his thoughts. He pursued them in silence, 
whilst the Vicomtesse on her side gave free scope to her lively 
imagination. Guy would indeed have been surprised could he 
have seen how far it had travelled during a few minutes—how she 
had already pictured to herself Evelyn at Paris, and, anticipating 
her introduction to her own exclusive set, revelled in the idea of 
the effect which her wonderful beauty would produce, and the 
éclat it would give to her salon. All this had passed. with the 
speed of lightning through Madame de Nébriant’s mind, and 
having gained a little advantage, as she supposed, over her cou- 
sin’s taciturnity, she was about to renew the attack, when in his 
grave and quiet manner, but this time very gently though very 
positively, he said, ‘ My dear cousin, think anything you like, but 
for the present do me the kindness not to speak of that subject.” 
His manner was not imperious, he spoke in a tone of entreaty 
and even of agitation. The Vicomtesse instantly stopped short 
and did not finish her sentence, feeling at once that to try and 
force on the conversation would be indiscreet and ill-judged ; and 
she was not prone to defects of this sort. It was perhaps for 
this reason that, in spite of her want of head and of heart, of her 
frivolity and her absurdities, she had many partizans and almost 
friends. To refrain from urging what others do not like to hear, 
and gracefully to avoid subjects they do not wish to be dwelt 
upon, is the result of tact and nothing more. But in the atmos- 
phere of a salon tact, the worldly counterfeit of charity, becomes 
almost a virtue. It is perhaps the only approach to it that 
thrives in that unnatural sphere. 

The Vicomtesse accordingly kept to herself all her future cogi- 
tations, and made a resolution not to utter again that day Evelyn 
Devereux’s name ; but fate had ordained otherwise, for no sooner 
had she arrived at the chateau, than a letter was placed in her 
hands which by an odd coincidence happened to be from Lady 
Cecilia Morton, Evelyn’s aunt, whom she had not heard of for 
some time, and had not seen for three years. Up to the time of the 
Marquis’ death there had been no intercourse between the in- 
habitants of Villiers and the Vicomtesse, so that Lady Cecilia 
had no idea that there was any chance of her niece and her friend 
meeting. She was writing to the latter that for the sake of her 
health she was going to a German watering place and then to Italy ; 
that she should only stop in Paris for a day or two, to wait for 
her niece, who had been paying a visit to some friends of her 
father’s. ‘TI have written to her by this post,” she said “to meet 
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me at the Hotel Meurice, and we shal] then immediately proceed 
to Wiesbaden.” The Vicomtesse could not repress an exclama- 
tion of surprise. ‘ What a strange coincidence !” she cried. “Read 
this letter, Guy.” Guy took the letter, read it, and returned it to 
Madame de Nébriant without expressing any particular astonish- 
ment. 

“ According to this letter she must be going away immediately,” 
the Vicomtesse said. 

“ Lady Cecilia ?” Guy answered in an absent manner. “Sol 
see—she is going to Italy.” 

“TI am not talking of her—I mean that the fair Evelyn must be 
about to take her departure.” 

“Evelyn !” Guy replied in the same dreamy manner. “ Yes, 
she is going, I knew it.” 

The Vicomtesse glanced at her letter, and thought, “It is 
only to-day that she can have received her aunt’s letter, and he 
knows all about it. That looks well; and when he is off his 
guard he calls her Evelyn, that is still better, and I had better 
abstain from asking him any questions at present. I should not 
get much out of him, and I know all he could tell me.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


EveLYN had, indeed, announced her departure for the next day 
but one; the Vicomtesse, however, easily induced the young lady 
to change her plans, by proposing that they should travel to Paris 
together. This was only to entail a delay of two days, and in this 
way Miss Devereux would be present at the féte at the chateau, 
which was to take place on the following Thursday. The next 
morning they would leave Villiers. 

This arrangement met with general approval, and Guy re- 
warded his cousin by a very genuine smile for all she had devised 
and settled, including the party, which he seemed now to look 
forward to with some excitement and less dislike than he had 
shown at first. On the eve of that important day, the Vicomtesse, 
who had of late paid daily visits to the chalet, kissed Evelyn on 
the forehead, touched Anne’s hand with the end of her glove, and 
as she drove away towards the chateau in a little carriage which 
her cousin had placed at her disposal, kissed her hand to the two 
girls, who stood together near the gate. 

“Where are you going?” Evelyn said to Anne, who, after 
they had seen the Vicomtesse off, was preparing to leave the 
drawing-room, to which they had both returned. 

“ To church,” Anne answered. 

“To church!” Evelyn impatiently exclaimed; “and what on 
earth are you going to do there—on a week-day, and at this 
hour?” 

“ Oh, Evelyn,” Anne answered, with some emotion, “is it only 
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on Sundays that the heart aches; is it only on Sunday that we 
feel that God is a Father to whom we long to go, at whose feet 
we want to fall—not here or upstairs, not in a drawing-room, or 
even a room of our own, where we have so many distractions, so 
many agitated and perplexing thoughts—but there, in His own 
house, in His own presence, in the midst of that deep holy 
silence where He alone seems to dwell and to speak ?” 

Anne was talking in an excited manner, which was unusual to 
her. She felt it, and stopped short, half ashamed. Evelyn would 
have remarked upon it even at another time. but just then Anne’s 
words seemed to produce a singular effect upon her. She turned 
away to hide her emotion; and in the meantime Anne was trying 
to master the nervous agitation which had made her speak more 
vehemently than she had intended. After a short pause, she said, 
“T am not going straight to Church, but to the presbytery first.” 

“To see the Abbé Gabriel ?” 

“Ves.” 

“ Going to confess, I suppose,” Evelyn said, in a sneering tone. 

‘*No, I want to converse, and not to tattle—that is all.” 

“ And what does that mean?” 

“It means that there are days when nobody seems able to give 
us any help except those on whom God has bestowed the right 
and the power to read our souls, and who can answer our 
thoughts almost before we have uttered them.” 

“That is very well for those who have neither a mother or 
friends.” 

“A mother’s sympathy is too tender,” Anne replied, “and 
friends are not always to be relied upon. A mother, too, has 
hardly the courage to inflict necessary suffering on her child. 
Believe me, E velyn, our souls, as well as our bodies, often need 
skilful physicians.” 

“Oh, my dear Anne,” Evelyn cried, with a sudden burst of 
feeling, "and seemed about to say more, but she checked herself, 
and remarked on Anne’s flushed countenance. “What is the 
matter?” she exclaimed; “you were as white as a sheet a 
moment ago, and now your cheeks are burning. You must be in 
a fever.” , 

**T do not know,” Anne answered; “I certainly find it a great 
effort to talk. My head feels so hot, and in my temples and in 
my chest there is an odd sort of throbbing.” 

Evelyn looked at her anxiously. ‘ But you ought to see a dond 
fide doctor—not the kind of physician you were speaking of just 
now.” 

Anne smiled and said, ‘“ Perhaps so. In that case, the Abbé 
Gabriel would tell me so; it would not be the first time either. 
In the meantime, whether I am ill or not, my head is in a sad 
state of confusion, and I must go and get it set to rights. He is 
a capital hand at that.” 

She left the drawing-room, went down the alley, and walked 
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towards the Curé’s house. Evelyn’s eyes followed her with a 
strangely sad and wistful expression. 

“Qh, if it was true,” she murmured to herself. “If it was 
really true that the soul can find in this world such guides, such 
support !” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and remained fixed on the gate of 
the little garden which Anne had just gone through. Then 
suddenly throwing on her head a black lace shawl which she had 
on, Evelyn rushed out of the house, and in a minute was walking 
very fast in the same direction Anne had taken. She passed 
before the church, and was just going to ring the bell of the 
Curé’s house, when the door opened and Anne came out. She 
made a gesture of surprise on seeing Evelyn so near her. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“T was going—I really hardly know where I was going,” 
Evelyn stammered out ; “I was coming to meet you, but I did 
not expect you would come back so soon.” 

“M. le Curé is not at home,” Anne answered ; ‘‘ he was sent 
for in a great hurry an hour ago to the Pré St. Clair. Poor 
Madame Lamigny is very ill.” 

The two girls walked home together, neither seeming inclined 
to talk much. Each went to her own room when they reached 
home. Evelyn threw herself into an arm-chair, and drew a deep 
breath, like a person who has escaped a great danger. The 
strong impulse she had felt to seek counsel at a moment she 
could not but perceive to be a turning-point in her life, like so 
many other of the fitful moods of her changeable spirits, had 
vanished as suddenly as it had arisen. She now rejoiced that she 
had not put herselt in the way of receiving advice contrary to her 
inclination. It might also be that as she glanced at her Bible the 
idea crossed her mind that this good impulse had been a tempta- 
tion, and that she congratulated herself on having been saved 
from it. 

Great would have been the surprise of the giver of Evelyn’s 
Bibie if he could have known at that moment how much reason 
he had to regret that the good Curé de Villiers had not had the 
opportunity of speaking that day to one whom he had so strenu- 
ously advised fo mistrust those priests. “ 


CHAPTER. ZXXVI: 


‘THE day of the dinner at the Chateau de Villiers was to be the 
last of Evelyn’s stay at the chalet. The two girls had not much 
time for conversation. Evelyn was preparing for her journey, and 
when Anne went to her room after breakfast she found it full of 
trunks, and the sofa and chairs covered with clothes. Morris and 
her mistress were both engaged in packing up. 

Evelyn was on her knees before a trunk, into which she was 
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thrusting a variety of things, and lastly, her prayer-book. As she 
held it open in her hand, her eyes glanced at the initials within 
the binding. She blushed, and a frown darkened her brow. Then,. 
hastily shutting the silver clasps, she threw the book into a corner 
of the trunk. 

“Can I do anything for you?” Anne inquired. 

Evelyn shook her head, and continued to pack up her things, 
thrusting with more or less order into the trunk the books which 
were lying on the floor. Anne was standing by the chimney, 
silently looking on. 

She was thinking of the day when Evelyn arrived, when she 
had been with her for the first time in that room, and thought her 
so beautiful, and that it would be so easy to love her. How long 
was that ago? ‘Two months—three months. Anne could hardly 
remember. Her life, which up to that time had been so calm 
and simple, seemed to have changed all of a sudden. The physical 
uneasiness which for some days had oppressed her perhaps added 
to this feeling. She did not see anything clearly, and it appeared 
to her as if she was walking in her sleep. 

** How are you to-day, Anne?” Evelyn asked, when at last she 
looked up from her packing. 

“ Better,” Anne replied; “I did not get up till late, and slept 
a good deal. My head does not ache so much. Oh, it is nothing ; 
it will go off.” 

** Have you seen the Abbé Gabriel ?” 

“No, he has not come back from the Pré St. Clair.” 

“ Then I am afraid I shall not see him again.” 

“T am afraid not.” 

**T am so sorry.” 

** And he will be very sorry too.” 

“You must say good-bye to him for me, Anne.” 

~ 

* And you may tell him 

“What am I to tell him?” Anne asked, seeing that she 
hesitated. 

* You may tell him,” Evelyn said, “that I thank him for his 
kindness, and that I shall never forget it. And you may also add 
that, thanks to him, I have seen that I was mistaken about 
Catholic priests. Not that I think they are all like the Abbé 
Gabriel—of course not; but as I have fallen in with one like him, 
I have no longer the right to speak of them as I used todo. I 
was saying what I thought to be the truth, but now it would be a 
falsehood, and I certainly never intend to tell stories.” 

Evelyn spoke in so earnest a manner that Anne’s feelings were 
touched. 

“T will tell M. le Curé what you wish,” she replied; “and I 
know it will please him. Not on his own account, for he does 
not care what people think of him, but for the sake of truth, 
which he does care for at least as much as you do, dear Evelyn.” 
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The two girls shook hands affectionately, and Evelyn looked at 
Anne with an hesitating, inquiring expression ; she had done so 
several times before, and seemed as if she would have been glad 
to be questioned. But Anne turned away ; she could not help it. 
Her heart was beating fast, and she made an excuse for leaving 
the room. When she found herself alone in her’s, the following 
<juestion rose in her mind—“ Is to deceive another always a lie?” 
But before she could solve this subtle proposition, Jeanneton 
came in and said it was time for her to dress. An hour after- 
wards M. and Madame Séverin, with the two girls were seated in 
a large old-fashioned coach, and driving to the chateau. 

We will not indulge in long details as to the manner in which 
the Vicomtesse turned to account on that day all her previous . 
arrangements. Everything was splendid, and nothing gaudy. For 
nearly a hundred years—perhaps not since the famous visit of the 
Regent—the salon of Villiers had never been filled with so much 
company. Yet there was no appearance of effort or display. 
This was the triumph of the Vicomtesse’s talent, and the surest 
proof of her perfect taste. ‘Those who remembered those magni- 
ficent rooms in their former state, or who saw them for the first 
time, felt that all was as it should be, rather than that anything 
wonderful had been done in the restoration of the grand old 
chateau. 

The only point in which the Vicomtesse had not quite 
abstained from display was her own dress. But it was so long 
since she had worn her pearls and diamonds, or had made a 
magnificent toilette, that she could not give up the opportunity, 
or abstain from going a little beyond the mark. On the other 
hand, her skill in receiving her guests and in making everybody 
feel comfortable, a power she possessed to a remarkable degree, 
was fully evinced and appreciated. Thirty persons, almost all of 
them strangers to their hostess, were welcomed in the most 
agreeable manner, and judiciously placed so as most to promote 
their comfort and enjoyment. 

When Madame Séverin appeared, followed by Evelyn and 
Anne, every eye was directed towards them. Though the drawing- 
room was illuminated by a large number of candles, the lingering 
light of a fine summer’s day was still visible through the open 
window. Madame Séverin’s graceful figtire, and the charm of her 
countenance, were not the least impaired by advancing age. She 
was perfectly well dressed, and not even the Vicomtesse, as she 
looked at her, and at the two girls—one so beautiful, and the 
other so attractive—had any criticism to make. Her fastidious 
eye rested complacently on the trio. 

Evelyn and Anne were both dressed in white, but not alike. 
‘The former had on a gown of magnificent lace, diamond pins 
fastened her hair, arranged so as to give her head the shape of a 
Grecian statue. “ Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” might 
have been said of Miss Devereux that day, and very beautiful she 
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looked. But Anne, i in her silk dress, with no other ornament than 
a nosegay of jessamine, and her soft brown hair simply braided, 
was in another way quite as attractive as her more striking 
companion. That very simplicity became her graceful figure and 
rapyss countenance. ‘The Vicomtesse could not help perceiving 

t; what Guy had told her the first time he had mentioned Anne, 
odeal through her mind, and she thought, “ Well, really I am 
not surprised ;” but then, ‘glancing at Evelyn, she mentally added, 
“ but I understand the sequel also.” And she kissed Evelyn with 
a warmth heightened, perhaps, by the admiration she had felt for 
the young Marquis’ first love. 

Meanwhile Guy was saying to Anne, “ Frank cannot come. I 
have been to the Pré St. Clair; Madame Lamigny is dying.” 

“Oh, poor woman!” Anne exclaimed ; and then added, “ and 
Franz too—I am sorry he is not here to-day.” 

“For my part,” Guy said, “I have lost all pleasure in this. 
party. If, indeed, there was any pleasure to lose.” 

But though he said this, his eyes were sparkling with an un- 
wonted excitement, and while talking to Anne, they were 
wandering in another direction. 

Anne looked at the rooms, and said, ‘“ How beautiful all this 
is! what a change! Nothing remains of the Villiers of our 
childhood.” 

There was, unknown to herself, something sad in her voice as 
she said this, which struck Guy. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘“ the furniture 
and the walls are looking different, but the Villiers of our child- 
hood will always be the same to you, I hope, dearest Anne.” 

She did not answer, and before he could notice the agitation of © 
her countenance, the Vicomtesse called him away. 

Thibaut was throwing open the doors of the drawing-room, 
and announcing that dinner was on the table. Guy had to offer 
his arm to the wife of the prefect, whom he was to take in to 
dinner. 

This was the only point in reference to the marshalling of his 
guests which he had taken care to ascertain. The rest of the 
proceedings had been entirely abandoned to the Vicomtesse’s - 
jurisdiction. Everybody having been told by that experienced 
lady what they had to do, order was strictly observed, and in less 
than five minutes all the company were seated—Guy opposite to 
his cousin, and between the Vicomtesse de Bois Genét, wife of 
the Prefect, and the Baronne du Portail, the lady next in dignity 
in the department. 

To say the truth, he almost repented at that moment of his 
weakness in acceding to what seemed to promise him at that 
moment a couple of hours of unmitigated exnuz. There were, 
however, certain compensations, which reconciled him in some 
degree to his fate, and he made an effort to enter into conversa- 
tion with his neighbours. 

After a few commonplace remarks to the right and to the left, . 
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he was about to relapse into silence, when Madame Bois Genét 
said to him, “ Do tell me, who is that beautiful person?” 

“Which do you mean?” Guy hypocritically inquired. 

“‘ That one just opposite to us, whose hair is done in a peculiar 
way.” 

“You mean M. Bois Genét’s neighbour ?” 

“Yes; who is she?” 

“ She is English.” 

** Oh, indeed—and what is her name?” 

Miss Devereux.” 

“ Miss Devereux! Is not she married then ?—how is it that 
she wears diamonds?” 

“ There is no rule against that in England.” 

“Indeed ! how very strange. Then what do they do when they 

? ” 

“Why, I really don’t know—sometimes I think they leave off 
wearing them.” 

“Well, I never heard of such a thing. What extraordinary 
beings those English people are. But, for my part, I don’t 
think that right.” 

“ No ;—why not?” 

“It makes girls look unlike girls; there is no difference 
between married and unmarried women. It might very easily 
prevent their getting husbands.” 

“Do you think so? that is a serious danger, which had not 
occurred to me.” 

“T’ll bet anything M. de Bois Genét would agree with me. I 
dare say he has no idea that his neighbour is not a married 
woman. Indeed 

“Can you tell me the name of that beautiful woman sitting 
opposite to us, by the side of the Prefect ?” 

It was his other neighbour who was putting this question to 
Guy. 

“ Miss Devereux.” 

“ What, is not she a married woman ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And she talks in that way to her neighbours !” 

“English women go often more into society before than 
after their marriage, which makes them——” 

The Baronne interrupted Guy by an exclamation of surprise 
and indignation—‘“ What a country !” 

Guy felt inclined to laugh, but he was determined not to continue 
the conversation on this subject, and he therefore abruptly broke 
it off by asking the Prefect, across the table, his opinion on a 
political measure on which he knew they did not agree. Instantly 
the conversation became general and animated. It was like 
setting fire to a faggot. 

Those acquainted with Guy’s character, such as we have 
described it, might suppose that he could ill brook contradiction ; 
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but this was not the case. With regard to difference of opinion, 
he was singularly tolerant, and carried on an argument with 
invincible good humour, and in a dispassionate tone. He did not 
force his own views on other people, and really tried to under- 
stand their’s, not in order systematically to oppose them, but 
rather to admit the justice of their argument, where there was 
reason to do so. 

His voice, which on other occasions so easily showed emotion, 
his countenance, which so often changed expression when his feel- 
ings were concerned, always remained courteous and calm while 
conversing on subjects of general interest, and there was no fear 
with him of discussion ending in dispute. No one would have 
guessed from his manner in ordinary society, what storms sometimes 
raged in his soul, and what efforts it cost him to repress bursts 
of emotion when anything stirred to their depths the hidden 
recesses of a heart full of tenderness and passion. t 

The Vicomtesse did not at all understand Guy’s character, but 
she had sufficient tact to see what were the occasions which 
excited his irritability. Nothing of the sort was threatening then. 
She rejoiced to see that he was fulfilling his duties as a host in a 
most satisfactory manner ; and, as she fluttered the fan he had 
given her, and looked about the room in a self-complacent way, 
she congratulated herself on having afforded him an opportunity 
of displaying this new talent. 

Guy, in the meantime, was watching the beautiful face opposite 
to him, which seemed to become more attractive every moment, 
as the consciousness of her own loveliness, and the admiration of 
others, increased its animation. 

To do her justice, Evelyn had felt a real dislike to the idea of 
going into society for the first time since her father’s death, to 
taking off her mourning, and dressing herself out for the occasion. 
She had been all day restless and agitated, and sometimes 
absorbed in painfully perplexing thoughts. But her eyes, full of 
tears a short time before, were now bright and beaming. The 
murmured praises of her beauty, which now and again reached 
her ears, and a sense of triumph, heightened by the magnificence 
of the surrounding scene, produced upon her an intoxicating 
effect which she did not care to analyse. If a thought out of 
harmony with her actual enjoyment crossed her mind, she quickly 
set it aside. Nevertheless, when she felt that Guy’s earnest gaze 
was fixed upon her, the flow of her spirits was checked, she 
blushed deeply, and a peculiar expression clouded her brow, not 
indeed less beautiful than her smiles, but which seemed to 
awaken anxious thoughts in him who watched every change in 
her countenance. 

“ Now really, Mademoiselle Anne, here we are arrived at the 
end of dinner—dessert actually on the table, and you have eaten 
nothing.” . 

“T cannot reciprocate the charge, dear M. des Préaux,” Anne 
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answered, with a smile. ‘ Depend upon it, you have been two 
well occupied yourself to make a correct estimate of my proceed- 
ings in that matter.” 

“ Now, if that is not too bad; I should never have guessed you 
had so much malice in you, Mademoiselle Anne. Well, I admit 
I was hungry, and then I was very much taken up with the 
discussion. But you are forgetting to eat; I declare you have 
not swallowed a mouthful.” 

“You have known this chateau a long time,” Anne asked, 
trying to turn away his thoughts from herself. 

“T should think I had. Why, I dined here in 1815, nearly 
twenty years ago. How time slips by! Our young Marquis’ 
was three or four years old then ; I remember his being brought 
into the room at dessert.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Oh, yes; I remember it perfectly. He was a beautiful little 
fellow ; and his mother, too—that charming Marquise. No- 
body thought of you then, Mademoiselle Anne, for, if I re- 
member right, your parents were not married till a few months 
afterwards. Ah, you see you cannot deceive me about your age.” 

“TI am eighteen,” Anne said. 

“Of course you are; don’t I know it as well as you do? 
Everything that happened at that time I remember. Afterwards 
the chateau was closed to me as to everybody else.” 

“Tt is opened again to-day in a very brilliant manner.” 

“Yes, indeed; upon my word, it is quite magnificent—quite 
royal. But now, before we go, do, I entreat you, eat this biscuit 
and drink some wine.” 

Anne dipped the biscuit in the wine her neighbour had poured 
out, and tried to eat it, but not succeeding, she said, 

“No, I am not hungry, only very thirsty. Please give me 
some water.” 

She drank a tumbler full of iced water, and a minute after- 
wards every one rose. M. de Préaux led her into the drawing- 
room, made her a low bow, and left her seated on a little sofa 
near the open window. 


Uesubiugs in Cruption, 


[The following pages are extracted from a lecture read a few weeks 
ago before a literary society connected with the Catholic Uni- 
versity. ] 


YES, there is Vesuvius right before our windows. The 
portion of the curved bay which lies betweer us glitters in 
the bright moonlight; the tiny lights which flicker over 
its waters are like fire-flies ; the sounds of life, which even 
in night are heard in great cities, seem to die out, or at 
least to lose their power over the ear, as the eye traverses 
those quiet waters, and rests upon the familiar group 
which culminates, in interest as in height, in Vesuvius 
itself. And now the outline is clear and distinct nearly 
to its summit, on which rests a crown of mingled smoke 
and flame, while down on our side, towards the land, a 
line of blood-red fire marks the course of the burning lava. 
Night after night we watched it with never-tiring interest. 
Perhaps its aspect was more imposing when the weather 
was gloomy, for then the imagination had more play, 
and could exercise itself in filling in the picture, whose 
great outlines were still sufficiently marked. On such 
a night the smoke would perhaps roll down between us 
and the volcano, and so extinguish the whole wild scene, 
leaving no mark to tell even where the mountain stood ; 
then, after a while, a dim glow of murky-red would kindle 
in one spot, like a conflagration in a neighbouring city, 
growing more and more vivid, until its rays would seem 
to force themselves through what the great poet calls “the 
blanket of the night,” and swallow up in their intensity 
the smoke which they had themselves created, and in 
which for a time they had been enveloped. Then the 
cause of this would become apparent in a discharge of 
fire and ashes from the new cone—ashes intermingled 
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with masses of stone, which even at the distance of some 
miles were distinguishable. Then the outline of the 
mountain, at least on one side, would be traceable in a 
line of fire, commencing somewhat below the blazing cone, 
and running nearly to the base, as in a torrent of liquid lava, 
while above all glowed the murky sky—a fitting canopy 
for such a throne of might. 

By daylight, Vesuvius presented another appearance. 
The fire which blazed so vividly by night had now gone, 
or showed but a feeble colour. The cone was crowned 
with smoke and vapour, which at times rolled out in 
heavy volumes, and often hung nearly motionless in most 
fantastic forms. At one time the smoke would assume the 
shape of a gigantic tree, the trunk rising to some height out 
of the cone and then spreading out into foliated branches ; 
at another time it would rise like a cloud and then bend 
gracefully on one side, as only vapour and smoke caz coil 
and bend, and curve inwards like an arch and repose on 
one side of the mountain at some considerable depth below 
its crest. Then again it would appear motionless, or rather 
would move horizontally with that imperceptible motion 
with which the sun glides through the heavens, now here, 
now there, and yet none can see it move; and thus 
through a long day ;would occupy itself in cloud-making, 
until a long trail of clouds, stretching nearly in a hori- 
zontal line, would show in a glance how its time had been 
employed. Cloud-making I mean not in that vague sense 
of the term in which smoke rising from a chimney streams 
upwards in the form of clouds, but cloud-making in a 
stricter sense, in that the clouds, veritable vapour clouds, 
start ready made from the mountain top, and float onward 
to take their place in shape and form as they are, complete, 
and needing no further moulding. Indeed, it is hard at 
first to believe that this long line of fleecy clouds is due 
to Vesuvius; it is not until we have traced the chain back 
to its fiery home, and joined it to the new clouds just rising, 
that we can conceive how completely the cloud factory 
has done its vapoury work. And now by daylight we see 
that the fiery line, which in the night we took for flowing. 
lava, was but the reflection of the liquid stream upon the 
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cloud which overhangs it, for now the course of that fiery 
torrent is marked only by a vapour which curves down 
the declivity, and which, did we not know what is raging 
underneath, might easily pass for wracks of clouds broken 
on the mountain side, such as may constantly be seen in 
Alpine regions. 

The usual way of “doing Vesuvius”—you see at once 
how the dignity of the adventure is disappearing when 
men are accustomed to talk of “doing” Vesuvius—the 
usual way is to drive to Resina, hire guides and mules at 
that point, to which you hope again to return, and go 
home once more in your carriage to Naples. The drive 
to Resina is one of the least pleasing about Naples, for 
it is along a flat and dusty road through a poor suburb, 
shut in almost the whole way by houses. Only now and 
then, through an avenue, can a glimpse be caught of the 
beautiful bay ; but is there not Vesuvius before us, and is 
not every faculty braced up to full tension by the antici- 
pation of what is to be done? This in itself would suffice 
to give life and interest to the dullest road; but then there 
are zo dull roads about Naples, and this, one of the great 
arteries of the city, throbs with an energy which seems 
like fever-pulse to a cold northern observer. 

It is but early in the day, and yet the dwellers in the 
outskirts are pouring in in crowds. Few are walking, 
every one is driving, for, after Dublin, Naples certainly may 
be called, in Thackeray’s words, the most car-driving-est 
city in the world. There are a few gloomy-looking, hearse- 
like omnibuses—however they got into Naples I cannot 
imagine, so unlike everything else therein are they—and 
these are patronised by sundry staid and accordant per- 
sonages; but for the real Italians, the true Neapolitans, 
there are carriages of every shape and make, and, above 
all, there are ca/essi—indeed, from their number on this 
road the latter have come to be named from it, calessi de 
Resina. UHow can I describe one of these? I can hardly 
hope to make you believe me, so small are they and yet 
so capacious—seemingly designed for so few, and yet 
carrying so many. There is a seat, sometimes, for the 
driver, behind which is perched high in air what is more 
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like the body of an old-fashioned gig than any other 
machine for locomotion; thus, at best, there is accommo- 
dation for three, and yet, more often than not, you will 
find sixteen or eighteen human beings riding—TI cannot say 
therein, but thereabouts. I have watched them filling as 
they stand in the market-place—Masaniello’s market-place, 
that is, of course, Auber’s market-place—where they wait 
for passengers, as carmen do at D’Olier Street. The 
process is simple, and yet interesting, inasmuch as it com- 
pletely refutes the old philosophic dogma, that two bodies 
cannot be in the same place at the same time. In a 
Resina calesso, five or six can be there. First, the seat 
for two is filled by three or four, then the shafts are loaded, 
then the wood-work round about the seat, then a number 
get into a net which hangs below. At this point the 
driver begins to make preparations for starting, but only, 
in truth, to hurry on the dilatory ; and then these come up 
and seem to hang on by the feet and arms of those who 
are themselves clinging to the framework. At last the 
driver throws himself somewhere—anywhere—in front, and 
away goes the one little horse, who, as though he had not 
enough to carry and drag, is loaded with a whole panoply 
of brass harness, to which numbers of little bells hang. 
And yet you must not suppose that it is what we call a 
“cruelty van.” Nobody is out of temper, nobody seems 
inconvenienced, and least of all the merry little horse, who 
not only shakes his musical bells into a cheerful peal as 
he rattles along, but neighs a lusty greeting to the cattle 
he passes, and seems to have a word of recognition for 
every one of those queer teams of horse, ass, mule, and 
bullock he meets in such strange combination on the road. 

But we must not linger on the road, or we shall never 
reach Vesuvius. So on we dash at a rattling pace through 
Portici, aye, and through the royal palace, which stands 
boldly across the high-road, and were its gates closed 
would cut us off altogether from Resina and the volcano. 
Through it we drive, and quickly find ourselves at 
Resina, which is, indeed, very Vesuvian in its aspect and 
characteristics, for it is built upon lava and tufa, or 
perhaps I should say, built of tufa upon a lava founda- 
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tion. The whole work is thoroughly Neapolitan. Vesuvius 
buried Herculaneum eighteen hundred years ago under 
showers of tufa and streams of lava, and now the very 
instruments of the destruction of the ancient city are made, 


-as I have said, the foundation and building material of 


its modern successor; and this in so rude and primitive 
a manner that the lava rock rises up in the walls of the 
houses, and in what elsewhere would be the pavement of 
the street, so that even thus early the traveller stumbles 
over the inequalities of the way, and gets a kind of fore- 
taste of the labour that is before him. The inhabitants 
are also Vesuvian—not animated tufa and lava exactly, 
but obviously living upon the great mountain in more 
senses than one, for nearly all seem to be, in one way or 
another, guides, mule drivers, or mule proprietors—indeed, 
I question if there is any one in Resina, man, woman, or 
child, who would not for a consideration take charge of 
you in the ascent. Tall, slouching figures, in wide hats 
and with heavy sticks, are congregated at every corner 
and well-nigh at every opening, and mules—such mules !— 
thrust their stupid faces out of innumerable doorways, and 
seem to speculate in their own dull way upon their chances 
of repose. We drive with ringing bells and cracking whip 
through the midst, and’ at last stop at the door of an 
official personage—thanks to the Government, there are 
official personages to take care of you and to regulate 
the amount of legal charges everywhere—and, descending, 
we make our wants known to the great man, who at once 
assigns us the required aid. It would sound well if I 
could talk of our guides and mules, but, in truth, our 
modest requirement for two poor tourists was but one 
guide and one mule. Indeed, I may say for the advantage 
of economical travellers, that neither guide nor mule is 
absolutely necessary. On a previous visit, I, with another, 
had done without such helps, and had found neither diffi- 
culty nor danger; but now that Vesuvius was in full action, 
and recent eruptions had destroyed some of the old route, 
we thought it more prudent to have at least this modest 
train. So, thus accompanied, we started on our way to 
the volcano. 
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Of course, I do not mean that because we hired only 
one guide we therefore had no other attendants in our 
train. As well might one expect to climb to Mangerton 
at Killarney without goat’s-milk bearers and volunteer 
guides, as to move anywhere about Naples without “troops 
of friends.” A vast population with nothing to do, and 
much time to do it in, seems a natural growth in the 
neighbourhood of all “lions,” and when there is so large 
and loud a “lion” as Vesuvius, this inevitable appendage 
seems proportionally great. So off we start with our 
guides, official and volunteer, up a broad pavement of 
wide and well-laid flags, the beginning of the road to the 
volcano. Strange it seemed that any one should have 
taken the trouble to pave so neatly the entrance of what 
proved to be one of the roughest ways it has ever been 
my fate to be shaken over! 

Our first march, or rather scramble, was up this paved 
road, soon alas! and quickly, degenerating into a worse 
than unpaved one, for the stones, which had been broken 
and scattered by frequent torrents from the “first plain,” 
served no other purpose but first as stumbling-blocks to 
our poor mule, and then as aids in danger to catch him 
in his backslidings, and to bring him up ere he could land 
us once more in Resina. I did not envy my companion 
his ride up this dilapidated staircase, and enjoyed at once 
the luxury of self-denial in refusing to ride, and the in- 
vigorating exercise of a mountain climb in the freshness 
of the morning breeze. After a while we reach the end 
of this mountain gully, and come out upon the plain itself ; 
and now our way lies across the broken scorie and lava 
which covers, except in a few patches, the whole of the 
wide expanse. A kind of path is worn in the strangely- 
contorted heaps, which we follow in its windings, now 
around some larger mound, and now across a sheet of 
lava polished by the winds and waters into the smoothness 
of glass; here it dips down into a little valley, round 
which the vast fragments are heaped in wild confusion, 
and here again it rises in a solitary and narrow way which 
slopes painfully down on each side. 

It is a wild scene; and in perfect harmony with the 
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giant volcano rising before us, for here on every side are 
the tokens of its great power, the fragments of what it has 
hurled or poured forth. Here it indeed is “monarch of 
all it surveys ;” the fair rich earth, so fair and fertile else- 
where in this land of lavish beauty and riches, is here 
buried beneath a barren and gloomy covering, which mars 
and kills all that the eye loves best to rest upon. Yet is 
there a grandeur in this token of destroying power, a 
fascination in what is as strange as it is great. The heaps 
of mingled lava and tufa are not merely black heaps of 
ruin, but they have a strange tortion in their shaping, like 
matted cordage, or enormous iron ropes intertwined in a 
a furnace, signs of the power which could liquify such 
material, and of the violence which could weave them 
into this fantastic shape. 

And now a sharp ascent for pedestrians, or a series of 
rapid terraces for horses, brings us to the Hermitage, 
which stands on a kind of headland above the ruined 
plain below, overhanging that black petrified sea, and 
leading by a gradual descent into the Atrio del Cavallo, 
the valley which lies between old Monte Somma and the 
Vesuvius of the last eighteen centuries. This “Hermitage” 
shows no token of its ancient use, unless it be in the 
hospitality it exercises towards wearied or benighted tra- 
vellers. Indeed, it is a kind of roadside inn, an osteria 
rather than an albergo, where fabulous Lagrima Christi 
is sold at real prices, and the finest vintage in Naples is 
basely belied almost within sight of its clusters. Close 
beside the Hermitage stands the shrine of science, where 
Palmieri watches over his dangerous neighbour (I don’t 
mean the osteria, but the volcano), and chronicles in right 
scientific form the sayings and doings of Vesuvius. 

Onward we go, our eyes fixed upon the mountain, and 
our thoughts wandering back to that era when Vesuvius, or 
rather the ancient Somma, first burst forth into self-destroy- 
ing life, and buried, eighteen hundred years ago, Pompeii 
and Herculaneum in a common ruin—for there before us 
rises the relic of the ancient cone, the remaining half 
of that great mountain which, after a silence extending 
beyond the historic period, spoke in a voice of thunder 
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and tore itself to pieces in its awful convulsions. As we 
pass under the impending heights of Somma—nearly 2,000 
feet above the elevated plain, which is itself nearly 2,000 
above the level of the sea—stretching in a rude semicircle 
for more than two miles, we try to form some idea in our 
minds of that first great convulsion, which the younger 
Pliny paints so graphically. We clothe its now rugged 
and barren sides with rich and luxuriant foliage; we 
rebuild the shattered walls, now more than half swept 
away, and renew the sylvan glade therein, with ancient 
trees overhanging a tranquil lake, and where the knotted 
cordage of the luxuriant vine served once as scaling- 
ladders to Spartacus and his companions. There is, 
indeed, no need to resort to imagination or to the pages 
of the historian to fill up the picture, while Astroni, but 
a few miles on the other side of Naples, supplies a com- 
plete counterpart of what Vesuvius or Somma once was. 
Here, as there now, nothing but its circular form and 
basin-like figure gave token of what it must have been, 
and what it was so suddenly, and with such terrible effect, 
to become once again. An earthquake was the first un- 
heeded warning, and then in a moment the ancient volcano 
rose into new life, shaking from its breast the mass which 
time had heaped upon it, the hidden fires burst forth in 
showers of scoriz and in torrents of lava, one side was 
torn to fragments, and Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
buried in a common destruction ! 

From the exact centre of the devastated crater arose the 
present Vesuvius, and to this we now directed our steps, 
turning off from the old route (which leads through the 
Atrio del Cavallo) to another side of the cone, which our 
guide selected as a quicker ascent. We had now been 
toiling over a broken road for full three hours, and here at 
length are we at the foot of the great volcano, after gradu- 
ally ascending some two thousand feet. 

Vesuvius stands, as I have said, exactly in the centre of 
the circle of five miles, which was once the crater of the old 
volcano. Alone it stands, some 2,000 feet in height, rising 
abruptly from the first plain, and, on all sides alike, it is 
so excessively steep as only to be climbed with much toil 
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and fatigue—many indeed being dragged up by guides by 
means of ropes. From its precipitous sides the lava has 
streamed in various eruptions; and where the current has 
flowed and cooled in flowing, are to be found the only means 
of climbing to its top. Between these broken ridges, the 
ashes, which always attend the eruptions, have accumulated, 
and as these lie loose on their rocky beds, a false step 
among them from the rugged way will inevitably bring the 
climber rapidly again to the base. An easy mode of 
descent, which can be turned to good account when the 
exploration above has been performed; but dismaying 
enough to one who, after much toiling, has only achieved a 
portion of the height. 

Armed with a stick—not the graceful Alpenstock, of light 
wood and top of chamois-horn, so dear to all Swiss tourists 
—but a thick rude broomhandle, stout and rough, and 
therefore fitted for work amid gigantic lava rocks and 
sharp cinders of tufa—thus armed, we abandoned our 
horses—I should say, our one poor mule, which had stum- 
bled, kicked, bit, and shied through three mortal hours, 
and now had his rest before him when our real work 
began. Poor beast! he seemed to be conscious of this, 
when, with a neigh, he absolutely broke into a trot, as one 
of our supernumerary guides rode him round towards the 
side down which we were to make our descent. 

And now the climbing begins, our guides going on 
before, we two following as rapidly as the roughness of 
the way would allow. The staff (a/ias broomstick) was 
not to be despised—it pulled us up when climbing, it held 
us up when slipping, it pioneered our way when lava 
seemed unstable, or when ashes were growing dangerously 
thick ; and when we wanted to pause—to enjoy the view we 
said, though in truth it was more frequently to rest and 
recover our breath—driving it into the yielding heap, we 
could turn our back upon the mountain, and, in pensive or 
thoughtful attitude, “lean upon our staff,” as pilgrims are 
said to do in romantic ballads; an attitude which we found 
to be far more comfortable and natural than we had ever 
before supposed. 

In truth it was hard work enough, and the higher we 
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got, the more frequently did we require to pause—of 
course to enjoy the view. At one point, about half way 
up, our guide came. to a pause—well-nigh the first which 
he had voluntarily made—and looked somewhat dismayed. 
Had he lost the path? I asked. Yes, he had, but through 
no fault of his—he had Jost it, not by wandering from it, 
but simply because the path was dead and buried; a recent 
shower of ashes had made a Pompeii of the ridge we had 
been hitherto climbing, and as we were not bent upon its 
excavation, we had to make a new route for ourselves. To 
do so we had to scramble somehow, anyhow, across these 
semi-cold ashes, and work our way towards a distant ridge, 
which might have escaped the fiery shower. Oh, the misery 
of this scramble! There is a curious, but very uncomfort- 
able characteristic of recently-cooled scoriz, which is, that 
their edges and points are as sharp as needles. Of course 
we stumble and slip; even the much-vaunted broomstick 
will occasionally fail us, and, equally of course, it does this 
at the most trying moment. Away flies the stick, down 
we slide, and rather than go to the bottom and have to 
begin afresh, we frantically cling to the knife-like cinders— 
we save ourselves ; but at what cost to flesh and blood, to 
say nothing of clothes, may, as the newspapers would 
phrase it, “be more easily imagined than described.” 

At length we reach the top, we find ourselves on 
comparatively level ground, and once more we can look 
around us. But, strange to say, the summit, when we 
reach it, proves to be no longer the summit. This, which 
in 1865 had been a smooth plain or margin running around 
the vast mouth of the volcano, from whose inner edge we 
had looked down into the crater and grown giddy at the 
height at which we stood above its base; ¢his is now a 
rough and torrent-torn ridge, from the centre of which 
arises a new cone, some hundred feet in height. Such is 
the change which a few months has wrought here, for until 
very recently the summit of Vesuvius remained as we saw 
it in 1865. 

Then we had walked at our ease around the whole of 
this upper plain of mountain-top. At one side the passage 
was very narrow, for the opening which occupied nearly 
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the whole surface was somewhat eccentrically cut out, and 
here there was but just room for a narrow path between 
the outer side which sloped abruptly to the plain, and the 
inner side, which fell sheer down into the depths of the 
crater within. TZhen a light cloud of steam occasionally 
soared upwards from some crevice in the side or the base 
of the cavern, and we played with the sleeping giant, 
tickling his rough sides with our sticks, or insulting his 
dormant fires by roasting eggs under newly-upturned 
fragments of tufa. So calm and death-like was he chen, 
in his repose, that one of our party ventured some distance 
down his tawny side towards the smothered fire below, and 
with difficulty saved himself from carrying his researches 
much further than he intended, for the treacherous earth, 
so solid-looking, crumbled in powder beneath his feet ; and 
had he not been blessed with strength and energy equal to 
the emergency, he might have left his bones in the insati- 
able maw of the fire king, to be, perchance, hurled out in 
a subsequent eruption, to afford food for scientific inves- 
tigation, or to add, it might be, another to the many 
attractions of the great museum at Naples. 

But now all this has changed. That vast cavern is filled 
up, and above it rises the new cone, which gives Vesuvius 
another and a far more becoming crest to its striking out- 
line. This work, though rapid, was regular and orderly. 
First a small cone arose in the centre, discharging lava 
and ashes as of old. These, of course, fell back in great 
measure into the cavern, heaping themselves on their 
source, and seeking, as it were, to bury it in the havoc it 
was itself inflicting. The power below, like all truly great 
powers, grew with the resistance it encountered, and turned 
what sought to crush it to its own aggrandisement. Growing 
in might with the increase of its form, higher and higher it 
rises, until at length it lifts its head triumphantly above its 
parent cone, and looks down from its proud elevation upon 
its ancestor of untold ages, the mighty Somma itself. For 
a while it stands solitary and isolated in the midst of 
Vesuvius, as Vesuvius itself does in the ancient cavern of 
Somma ; but its youthful energy pours forth such torrents 
that ere long the central cavern of Vesuvius is filled up, 
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and the new cone joins on to the plain we have already 
spoken of, and rises a perfect mountain in its midst. 

This gradual growth of the present cone will explain 
what may appear to be contradictions in the accounts 
which you may have read, from time to time, in the news- 
papers. For while earlier travellers speak of the new 
volcano standing in a deep crater with a broad valley 
‘between its sides and those which shut it in; others, 
‘describing a subsequent state, will no longer talk of a no 
longer existing valley, but will describe, as I have done, 
the present cone as rising out of a comparatively flat plain. 
Vow we may read of what those have seen who have 
ascended this new cone, and who have looked over into 
its fiery mouth; but when I was there last March, its 
growth was of far too recent a formation for us to venture 
upon it. The heat would not have allowed us to stand there, 
even had it been sufficiently solidified to sustain us over 
the inner fire. 

The plain, then, remains; but no longer smooth and 
pleasant, for heaps of scorie have fallen upon it, and the 
fierce lava has ploughed its way in deep gullies through its 
surface, and now clouds of smoke hang around it, and 
sulphurous vapours pour forth from crevices, which poison 
and blind us as we stumble over the rude irregularities. 
On, however, we must go; if only to get to the wind- 
ward of the smoke and vapour—and through it we find we 
must go if we would see the grandest spectacle of all, the 
river of flowing lava. 

There it goes! we can trace it by the smoke which 
hangs over its bed, and by the sulphur which streams 
upwards ; but as yet we cannot see it, Cautiously down 
this gully, and up its opposite side; a moment we raise 
our heads above the ridge, and in a moment we tumble 
back again, half blinded by what we have seen, and more 
than half poisoned by what we have inhaled. We are 
‘obviously on the wrong side of the fiery stream ; and so 
we have to work our way, under sheltering heaps, until we 
-can cross above its source, and once more creep towards its 
lofty banks. Now again we are near it, for we can feel its 
heat ; but still it is out of sight. Why? because it has cut 
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a path for itself in the loose ashes and broken rocks, and 
while widening that path into a broad bed, it has dug deep 
into the soil for the channel of its burning waves. Thus we 
are obliged to come close to its edge, in order to look over 
into the river of fire; and we must make the most of our 
time, for who can linger at the brink of such a stream? 
A rapid glance is all we can give, if we would escape with 
aching eyes, and avoid a scorched face. 

We cover up our faces, shading them as best we may 
with our caps, and again and again we return for fresh 
glimpses of the strange scene. There flows on the molten 
rock in liquid fire, slowly and with a majesty of power 
which makes that very slowness itself awful, for it is so 
like irresistible might, which can afford to advance slowly 
in the consciousness of its own omnipotence. As it creeps 
on, its fiery surface reddens and blackens into seeming 
coldness, and after a while its liquid nature and its fierce 
heat show themselves only through broad cracks in its 
surface. On it moves, serpent-like, across the upper plain, 
and then glides down, still in a broad and deep channel, 
over the precipitous sides of the mountain ; down, down, 
into the Atrio del Cavallo below. Yet, no matter how 
precipitous its path, it never seems to quicken its majestic 
pace ; hardening as it goes, it gives out its heat, or rather, 
concentrates it in its inner life; for even when it has 
reached the plain below, and has glided down 2,000 feet, and 
heaps itself on the lava which has gone before, until a new 
mountain seems to be growing at the base of the old one— 
even when, creeping to the edge of this new heap, it falls 
with hollow sound in fragments of black rock, and seems 
as cold and harmless as Somma itself—you have only to 
thrust a stick into its midst, and at once it bursts into 
flame, and shows that the life of Vesuvius is still therein. 

Turning from its downward course, which we have 
watched from the edge of the now rugged plain, we trace 
back the river of fire to its source. This is an opening in 
the newly-formed cone, near its base, where it joins the oid 
summit. Here, by placing ourselves at some distance in 
front, we can look up the rent and see the mighty stream 
pouring downwards through a low archway, and falling, a 
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cascade of molten fire, into the bed below. This is, perhaps, 
the most imposing sight of all, for here the ruddy glow has 
met no chill, its redness is intense, and of that peculiar 
hue which seems the embodiment of heat. And then its 
fall! so unlike what we are accustomed to—no splash, no 
noise of any kind, no hurrying downwards, nothing which 
usually implies a fall ; a serpent gliding from its lair is the 
only thing which at all resembles it, but this comparison 
utterly fails to embody the whole idea which the lava 
stream conveys. 

This one glimpse, as it were, into the interior of the 
mountain, how tantalising it is! If this single outlet is so 
grand, what must that mighty seething cauldron be? If 
the overflow is so sublime, what must be the raging sea of 
fire? Is it not worth while to essay the crowning height, 
and to give at least one look within? It is in vain. Our 
feet are burning, even where we now stand, and while we 
are hesitating, a shower of mingled ashes, steam, and 
smoke bursts forth with a roar, and bids us seek shelter 
behind some rocks, lest some fragments of larger dimen- 
sion may be hurled forth and fall among us. We are to 
the windward of this lighter shower, but heavier pieces fly 
on all sides when they rise, regardless of the direction of 
the wind. 

From our place of shelter, within sight of the low arch- 
way from which flows the majestic stream, we turn our 
eyes upon the scene around and beyond. Right before us 
rise the rugged and barren cliffs of Somma, towering even 
to our own lofty position; beneath us lies the plain, 
charred, burnt, and buried beneath the black relics of 
former eruptions; beyond, glistening jn the bright sun- 
shine, and arched over by a cloudless sky, as blue as its 
own fair waters, spreads in all its unparalleled beauty the 
bay, while, crowning it with a diadem worthy of its surpas- 
sing loveliness, rises in the distance Naples itself. It is a 
picture of which the eye can never tire; but viewed from 
the summit of Vesuvius, within sound of the showering 
ashes, and with that river of fire at our feet, it has a special 
significance, and reads us a lesson which will make itself 
heard and felt. For are we not at the very centre and 
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source of all that has given Naples its special character- 
istics ; are we not at the very seat of that power which has 
been used by its Creator alike to bless and to ban? 

While we are toiling across the black rugged plain to 
Vesuvius, and climbing up its lava-streaked sides, the 
power of destruction is the only one we can recognise in 
the works of devastation around ; but when we have ended 
our toils, and repose on the attained summit, we can 
extend our gaze beyond the gloomy precincts of the fierce 
volcano, and can then appreciate a wider and more bene- 
ficent influence than that which hitherto we have recognised. 
We cast our eyes beyond the black, barren spot below, 
and see it encircled with a luxuriance of vegetation which 
clothes with a new beauty the form that is itself so graceful 
and lovely. Vesuvius displays its power far more in genial 
warmth and fertilising influences than in the stream which 
kills and the shower which buries. Far more, I say; in 
that the former is a constant blessing, the latter only an 
occasional ban. 

The beauty of outline which is remarkable in the bay 
itself, the graceful undulations which in broad sweeps lead 
the eye up so pleasantly to the bolder mountains which 
crown and shelter them, the abundant harvests of corn and 
fruit, of oil and wine, which cheer the hearts and repay so 
bountifully the slight labour which suffices in such fertility ; 
the warmth below, the bright pure sky above, the balmy 
air curling between, to what are all these combined charms 
owing but to the genial influence of the giant volcano, 
which tempers its mighty power to the needs of its 
children, and makes itself a servant where it is indeed a 
master? And might we venture for a moment to rise to 
still higher thoughts, we would point to that distant mound 
of earth, where the shroud is withdrawn from the city of 
the dead, and gaze upon Pompeii, disinterred after a long 
sleep of 1800 years. Can we do so, and yet fail to recog- 
nise that higher Power which directed the destructive 
showers of Vesuvius over its gay dwellings, and buried in a 
day that evil city, with the foul superstition which so 
defiled it; buried it for eighteen centuries, and then once 
more brought it to light, that Christians in our own day 
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might understand what that hideous thing called paganism 
really was? Or turning in the other direction towards 
Naples, so often threatened with a like fate, and yet as 
often spared, can we forget how Christian prayers have 
saved it in its utmost need, or can we fail to call to mind 
St. Januarius, whose sacred relics have so long been its 
palladium ? 

Cold indeed must that heart be which can gaze unmoved 
upon such spots as these, and weak indeed must be the 
faith which cannot recognise therein abundant arguments 
for its own divine origin. In these days of rebuke and 
blasphemy, when a sneering spirit of infidelity is abroad, 
masking its hideous features under the guise of a pseudo- 
philosophy, as shallow as it is pretentious, and deriding 
the dogmas which are so dear to our Catholic instincts as 
dreams of a barbarous age of which we, in these enlight- 
ened and refined days, need to be ashamed ; it is no small 
consolation, I say, to the Catholic heart to be able to point, 
in answer to such sneers, to Naples, as a city whose devo- 
tion to its patron Saint, and whose profound reverence for 
his sacred relics have been, and still are, so signally blessed 
by heaven, alike in the constantly-recurring miracles which 
those relics work, and in the protection which, at their 
presence, God has mercifully, and in so marked a manner, 
constantly extended over it in the hour of danger. 

But the shower of ashes which threatened us has passed 
away, and our guide is impatient for our return. One 
farewell glimpse of the river of fire, a last look at the 
opening whence it flows, a long, lingering gaze upon the 
glorious panorama beyond, and away we go. The descent 
is rapid and amusing enough ; plant_your heels firmly in 
the ashes at the edge, have your stick ready for emerg- 
encies, and away we glide, “with what speed we may.” 
Take care not to bury your feet Zoo deep in the ashes, or 
the head goes on with the acquired velocity while they 
remain behind, and, like one standing up carelessly in a 
railway carriage when the train starts, and for the same 
reason, down you go; not, as then, into the lap of the 
opposite traveller, but head over heels into the lap of 
mother earth—if this sooty, grimy dust can deserve such a 
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title of honour. Then it is, or rather just before then it is, 
that the old broomstick comes once more into use. You 
feel that you are going too fast, and are sinking too deep ; 
down comes the stick with a sharp thrust into the moving 
ashes before you, and you gradually bring your personal 
train to a slow pace and a standstill, if you choose. But 
woe to you if you plant the stick too much on one side of 
your path, for then off you go, describing a semicircle, with 
said stick as radius and its buried point as centre; your 
graceful curve terminates, like Mr. Pickwick’s evolution 
on the ice; down you go, and the stick, remaining behind, 
affords you an excellent mark by which you may calculate 
the space through which you have dived or swam down, 
Well, we are at the bottom in a few moments, and anyhow 
no bones are broken. Our old friend the mule is waiting 
patiently enough for us, and we nearly come to grief once 
more by sitting down upon some treacherous lava, which 
looks old enough to have flowed from Somma 1800 years 
ago, whereas we find it, in fact, warm from Vesuvius. 


A Life of Cen Pears, 
Part II. 


I. 


Tue visit of the faubourgs to the Tuileries had not satisfied 
the Jacobin leaders by its results. Marat, from his cellar, and 


other more respectable demagogues, laboured assiduously to rouse 


their followers for a more serious attack on the monarchy. Petion, 
the Mayor of Paris, misled by vanity, winked at the preparations 
openly made for an assault on the King’s palace. He believed 
that if Louis were dethroned he might, as regent of a minor King, 
govern the country, and he connived at the increasing turbulence 
of the revolutionists. The Royal Family were constantly beset, 
even on their private grounds, which had been nicknamed ‘“‘ Terre 
de Coblentz,” and which were separated from the terrace of the 
Assembly or “Terre de Liberté” only by a tri-coloured riband. 
Both the Court and the Jacobins were prepared for the struggle 
that must decide the fate of France; but the feeble efforts of the 
despairing royalists were paralysed by treachery and by the King’s 
inertness. Even when the roth of August was known to be the day 
chosen for insurrection, as if to encourage it, no effectual measures 
of suppression were attempted. Five regiments and two thirds of 
the Louis guards were ordered by the Assembly to leave Paris 
during the last fortnight of July. The Royal Family had many 
warnings, but their doom was not to be averted. At Vespers on 
the Sunday before the roth of August the musicians almost 
bellowed the verse, “ Deposuit potentes de sede.” On the gth 
none of the ladies of the household ventured to join the Queen. 
Alone with her sister-in-law and her children she received the 
only visitor who had the courage to appear—Lady Sutherland, the 
wite of the English Ambassador. That night the Queen and 
Madame Elisabeth spent in restlessly passing from their apart- 
ment to that of the King. Louis remained long with his confessor. 

At twelve the alarm bells rang through Paris summoning the 
Jacobins to the attack. At four, the day broke, and Madame 
Elisabeth going to a window looked out on a red angry sky and 
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called the Queen to watch it. The children were dressed, and 
thenceforward they did not leave their mother, who took them 
with her when she went with Louis to visit the posts of the palace. 
Unfortunately the King’s manner and troubled mien did not in- 
spire confidence or loyalty, and the Queen could scarcely check 
her sobs when on her return she told an attendant, “ All is lost.” 
Louis was still deliberating, when the columns of attack were de- 
filing from every quarter of Paris on the Carrousel. His head was 
sunk in his hands when Roederer, as spokesman of the Directory of 
the Department, rushed in and announced that the King must fly 
for safety to the National Assembly. The Queen was much excited, 
her eyes were heavy with crying, and “red to the middle of her 
cheeks,” reports Roederer in his Chronicle of fifty days. “Never!” 
_ ‘she exclaimed. “Sooner than seek shelter among our cruellest 
persecutors I would have myself nailed to these walls. But are we 
altogether deserted ?” ‘‘Madam, all Paris is in march; it will be 
impossible to answer for the King’s life—for yours—and your 
-children’s”—“ My children!” she said, pressing them to her breast, 
“No I will not let them be murdered.” The King raised his head, 
.and after looking steadly for some seconds at Roederer, he turned 
to the Queen and said, “Let us go also.” Only Madame de 
Tourzel and the Princess de Lamballe were allowed to accom- 
pany the royal family. One of the attendants seemed resolved in 
his zeal to disobey the King’s order to remain. The Dauphin was 
employed to persuade him; “Stay here,” the child said coaxingly, 
“ papa and mamma order it—I implore you to stay.” 

And so at seven o’clock the King and his family left the 
Tuileries. The Queen followed Louis, leading the Dauphin by the 
hand. Madame Elisabeth and her niece the King’s daughter 
were next—of all the group the calmest, for even the ministers 
who accompanied the party were in extreme anxiety. ‘There was 
great danger to them as they made their way by the furious 
mob on the terrace of the Assembly. The Queen was especially 
‘threatened, and a soldier in the crowd seemed continually on the 
point of stabbing her with a dagger which he brandished furiously. 
As the royal party were just entering the Assembly, he snatched 
the Dauphin from her side, and placed him on the desk of the 
secretaries. A faint cheer broke from the Deputies; but he 
stretched out his arms in terror towards his mother, and the 
bystanders allowed him to return to her side. 

It was decided, and the decision was curiously ironical, that the 
Assembly could not deliberate in the King’s presence. Louis 
.and his family were removed to a sort of cage, twelve feet square 
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by six in height, which was used by shorthand-writers for the 
press. Here, crowded together, they listened to the cries and 
shouts of the mob as they sacked the Tuileries and massacred 
the Swiss Guard. Sounds of butchery and the hot stream of 
blood filled the narrow place in which the royal family were 
detained. Panting, almost suffocated, the Dauphin sat on his 
mother’s lap, and watched her face and questioned her about the 
men stained with blood who brought in successively the gold and 
plate, the furniture and papers, that they had found in the palace. 
He understood the horror of the situation when a cannonier of 
the National guard, not fifteen yards from the place occupied by 
Louis and his family, raised his bare and bloody arm with an 
oath before the Assembly and said, “I offer this to you to tear out 
the King’s heart if it be needful.” The Dauphin flung himself 
into his father’s arms, but finding him, as ever, passive, the child 
buried his face sobbing in his mother’s lap. 

Successful in revolt, the Commune of Paris had during that day 
discovered that it was an independent power in the State. The 
pressure of it’s will forced from the hesitating Assembly a formal 
act, which declared the King dethroned, and a new national Con- 
vention ; ‘#e Convention was appointed to succeed the Assembly, 
and the Civil List was stopped. Louis was ordered to be kept 
a prisoner. Some silly souls, who believed that the Revolution 
had done its worst, vainly muttered the name of Louis XVII. even 
within hearing of the King. Meantime, the representative of 
Charlemagne and Louis XIV. asked for a peach, and ate it 
composedly. The Queen suffered intensely. A trifling incident 
exemplifies the straits of the day. Her hankerchief being 
daubed with sweat and tears, she asked the young Count 
Francois de la Rochefoucauld, who had contrived to place 
himself near, for another. His own had been torn up to make 
a bandage for a wounded man. He went out and borrowed a 
napkin from the keeper of a Café, but he was not allowed 
re-admission. 

The massacres continued during the night, fires were made to 
consume the corpses that encumbered the Palace courts, and 
their glare helped to light the Assembly, which sat until two in the 
morning. Not until then was the King permitted to retire to a 
temporary lodging hard by in the old convent of the Feuillants. 
Supper was served to the royal family, but only the children could 
eat of it. The Queen herself carried her son from the Assembly 
to the cell where he was to pass the rest of the night. As they 
passed through the reeking insurgents, fresh from massacre, she 
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quieted his almost convulsive terror only by promising that he 
should sleep in the room she was to occupy. 

Three more days were passed by the fallen family between the 
reporter’s box at the Assembly and the cells of the Feuillants. 
On Monday the 13th of August the harassed King was re- 
removed with his wife and children, his sister, Madame de 
Tourzel, and the Princess de Lamballe, to the smaller Tower of 
the Temple. None of his servants were allowed to attend him, 
except those appointed by Petion and the Commune. 

The mob vied with the authorities in insults to the King as he 
was slowly driven to the prison appointed for him. The Queen 
was advised by Petion to look on the ground lest the people 
should think her proud and assault her. Two hours of reviling 
and outrage were endured by the hapless group, and it was seven 
o’clock when the royal family arrived in the court of the old 
citadel of the Templars. At first they were served with supper in 
the part of the vast building which was called the Palace, but 
afterwards an officer of the Commune, lantern in hand, conducted 
the King to the room that he was to occupy. It was lighted 
only by a single window. Louis entered calmly, he took down 
from the walls some indecent prints and prepared himself for 
peaceful sleep. The royal family were without plate, linen, or 
even a change of clothes, but no privation of comfort could 
affect them seriously, while the events of the roth of August were 
yet recent. ‘‘Did I not say so?” was the Queen’s only word to 
Madame de Tourzel as she leant over the tired Dauphin’s bed. 
Then she resumed the patient courage which remained with her 
to the end, and busied herself in arranging the rooms which her 
husband and children were to occupy. 


II. 


The Temple Tower was even then gloomy with memories of 
the disgraced Templars, but the execution by fire of Jaques 
Molay and Guy of Auvergne is forgotten now in the newer 
interest of the great Bourbon tragedy. The King and his 
family had not been a week in the austere tower when they 
were deprived of their attendants. Mesdames de Lamballe 
and de Tourzel and the rest of the scanty suite were sent to 
the prison of La Force, and only M. Hue, who had been about 
the Dauphin’s person, was re-admitted to the King’s service. 
The arrangements of the three apartments allotted to the royal 
family, and which occupied the three stories of the Tower, were 
necessarily altered. The Dauphin’s bed was placed in his 
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mother’s room ; Madame Elisabeth and Madame Royale took his 
empty lodging. 

The days, so full of .turmoil without, passed tranquilly for the 
dethroned family. The King’s irresolutions were at last over, and 
he appears to better advantage as the simple father and husband 
than when he was called on to act as beseemed a King. He got 
up between six and seven, shaved and dressed himself, and then 
shut himself into the closet in the turret off his room, where he 
recited his prayers and read until breakfast. Not unwatched 
however—for it was the duty of the municipal officer on duty to 
keep him always in sight. The Queen rose earlier than her 
husband, and she dressed her son and heard him say his prayers. 
She then admitted M. Hue to clean her room, and with him 
came municipals, whose duty it was to pass the day in her 
apartment. At night they slept in the anteroom which separated 
her room from that of Madame Elisabeth. At nine the Princesses 
and the Dauphin went to breakfast with the King. Louis taught 
his boy French, Latin, history and geography. Marie Antoinette 
occupied herself with her daughter, to whom also Madame 
Elisabeth gave lessons in drawing and arithmetic. At one o’clock, 
if the weather was fine, and if Santerre, the chief of the National 
Guard, happened to be present, the family walked during an hour 
in the garden, principally for the Dauphin’s health. Dinner was at 
two o’clock, in the King’s room ; afterwards the children played 
awhile in the Queen’s apartment. The King sometimes dozed, 
while the Princesses worked. Towards evening the family 
gathered round the table, and the Queen or Madame Elisabeth 
read aloud from some work suited to the entertainment and 
instruction of the young people. We hear of Miss Burney’s 
Cecilia among the favourite books. At eight M. Hue served the 
Dauphin’s supper in Madame Elisabeth’s room. His parents 
looked on, and the King proposed a riddle or two out of a 
collection which he had found in some old newspapers on the 
bookshelves. After supper, the little Prince undressed himself 
and said his prayers, which included one for Madame de 
Lamballe and one for Madame de Tourzel. When the muni- 
cipals on service were near, the child had sufficient discernment 
to say them in a low voice. Then the King, silently pressing 
his wife’s hand, retired to his turret and stayed there until 
midnight, when he went to bed. 

The Princesses generally sat up awhile working at the clothes 
that required mending. Sometimes they waited until the King 
had undressed that they might patch the only coat he had 
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brought to the Temple. The Dauphin was better supplied, 
for Lady Sutherland had sent for his use on the night of the 
roth of August some clothes of her son’s, who was of the same 
age. 
The King occupied himself assiduously in training the 
Dauphin, who began to repay largely the care spent on him. 
With exquisite feeling, the child, now seven and-a-half years 
old, accommodated himself to every privation. He never spoke 
of Versailles and the Tuileries, and did not seem even to 
remember his toys and games in those better times. He already 
knew by heart the best of La Fontaine’s fables and passages 
from Corneille and Racine. His writing was excellent, and 
in dictation he hardly made any mistakes of spelling. He was 
at home even in the new geography of Departmental France. 
The Queen was equally devoted to her daughter, and educated 
her in all womanly and Christian virtue. “ My children,” 
said the King one day, “the summary of life is love, labour, 
and prayer.” He had well described the life of his family in 
the Temple. 

Meanwhile the system of Jacobin propagandism was invented, 
which led at last to the expenditure, in one year, of twenty- 
four millions sterling on the fifty thousand Revolutionary Com- 
mittees of France. The King had not £20 at his disposal. 
To pay for the commonest necessaries he was forced to borrow 
from his valet. Instances of petty tyranny, almost incredibly 
absurd, were daily multiplied. For example, the study of 
arithmetic was forbidden to the Dauphin lest he might use 
figures for secret correspondence. On the znd of September 
Huc was arrested and brought before the new Tribunal of the 
Commune, and he re-appeared no more at the Temple. He 
was accused of having introduced a box of tricoloured ribbons 
into the King’s prison, of having ordered a pair of breeches 
of “Savoyard colour,” which implied a private intelligence with 
the King of Sardinia, and other similar offences. The massacres 
of September were going on during his trial, and he was only 
spared instant execution in the hope that he might betray 
some secret of his master. After extraordinary peril he was 
released, and lived to render what service he could to the 
royal family, though he was not again admitted to the Temple. 
He saw the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, and published 
an interesting narrative of what he had himself witnessed of 
the sufferings of Louis and his family. Clery, a valet who had 
formerly belonged to the household, replaced him in the Temple. 
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At first the prisoners distrusted him; but he soon gained their 
confidence, and repaid it by his fidelity to the end. 

There is no occasion here to describe the massacres of Septem- 
ber, except so far as they actually touched the royal family and con- 
tributed to the Dauphin’s terror and to the almost unbrightened 
gloom of his young life. ‘The panic which led to them, and which 
was skilfully fomented by the Jacobin chiefs, is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the circular sent by Danton, then Minister of Justice, 
to the towns of France, while the massacres were still going on in 
Paris. On the 3rd of September he dictated--for Danton never 
wrote himself—the message that is perhaps the worst blot on 
his name. “ The Paris Commune hasten to inform their brethren 
in all the Departments that the people have put to death a part 
of the ferocious conspirators detained in the prisons. This act 
of justice appeared indispensable, in order that a moment when 
the nation was about to march towards the enemy the legions 
of traitors within the walls might be restrained. No doubt the 
entire nation, after the long course of treachery which has brought 
her to the edge of the abyss, will at once adopt this measure, 
which is so necessary for the public welfare ; and all Frenchmen 
will exclaim like the men of Paris, ‘We march to meet the enemy, 
but we will not leave. brigands behind us to massacre our wives 
and children.’” 

This official approval of crime by the Minister of Justice, 
enables us to realize the condition of Paris and the peril of the 
Temple prisoners during the three days of bloodshed. Except 
however from the hurry and mysterious manner of their gaolers, 
they did not know, during the first days, what was passing with- 
out. The death of Madame de Lamballe seems first to have 
turned the violence of the Septembriseurs in the direction of 
the Temple. We may hope that Marie Antoinette never knew 
the atrocities committed that mid-day in the street, where her 
dearest friend was cut to pieces: atrocities not surpassed by 
any of which we have heard during the Indian Mutiny. Madame 
de Lamballe’s heart and other fragments of her body were 
carried on pikes to the gate of the Temple. Before a barber’s 
shop, her head was washed, and her fair hair was dressed after 
the fashion of the day. Wine was got from a tavern and poured 
through the bloodless lips, and as it trickled below, a drummer, 
Charlat, drank the polluted drops. ‘The same man afterwards, 
with a companion, cooked and ate the heart of the noble and 
faithful lady. 

‘When the rabble arrived at the Temple there seemed no hope 
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but that the Queen, if not her sister and her children, would 
share Madame de Lamballe’s fate. Knowing that resistance 
would be useless, the municipal officer on service threw the 
gates open, but hung across them a tricolour riband, from behind 
which he harangued the reeking murderers. They have been 
praised for respecting the emblem of the Republic, but the 
incident proves rather the untrustworthiness of “public opinion”— 
for what temper is that which will sanction crimes too horrible 
for narration, and within the same hour pay theatrical reverence 
to a popular colour? ‘The severest criticism on public opinion 
would be a history of its vagaries, one of the strangest of 
these was surely this halt of cannibals before the riband that 
guarded the Temple. 

Four deputies from the mob were admitted to see the King. 
They insisted that the royal family should appear at the window. 
One of the officers of the day tried to keep back the King, 
but the leader of the deputation exclaimed, “‘ They want to hide 
from you La Lamballe’s head, which has been brought here, to 
show you how the people revenge themselves on their tyrants. 
I advise you to appear if you do not wish them to come up.” 
The Queen fell fainting to the ground, and was carried to an 
inner chamber where the cries and insults of the mob were 
less audible. For six hours it was still uncertain whether the 
royal family would not be massacred, but towards night the 
mob drew off to continue their work in the prisons, where, 
according to the lowest estimate of a Jacobin writer, fourteen 
hundred and eighty souls perished. 


IIL. 


‘The tumult was hardly over,” writes Madame Royale, “when 
Petion, instead of busying himself to stop the massacre, coolly 
sent his secretary to my father to count out some money.” It 
was an advance of eighty pounds—paid however in assignats— 
on the sum nominally allowed for the king’s expenses ; and it 
was sorely wanted, for the children were without even a sheet 
of paper for their lessons, and the Queen was troubled about 
the price of a watch which she had ordered from Breguet, and 
for which she had not been able to pay. Among the little 
luxuries ordered by the King were some toys for the Dauphin, 
for which he had longed with the anxiety of a prisoner. But he 
could have had few opportunities of playing with them. The 
officers of the Commune grew more and more insolent in their 
surveillance, and the family met each day with some new insult. 
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The walls that they had to pass when they went out for their 
daily exercise were scribbled over with threatening inscriptions 
such as “ Madame Veto shall trip it,” ‘“‘We shall know how to 
keep the big pig in order,” “ Down with the Austrian she-wolf,” 
“The wolf cubs must be strangled.” Figures of the king hanging 
on a gallows were drawn with the inscription, “ Louis taking an 
air bath,” or a guillotine with the words, “ Louis spitting in the 
sack.” Not all the attendants, however, were cruel, and some 
rare kindly looks and words cheered the captives from time to 
time. 

On the 21st of September the National Convention met for 
the first time. It had been chosen by a minority of the people, 
under the influence of violence and panic, to do the will of the 
Jacobin club and the Paris Commune. Its first act was to pro- 
claim the Republic, and from their windows the royal family 
could hear the crier announcing their own deposition. Not long 
after, the affair of the iron safe discovered at the Tuileries, and 
which contained some papers of the King’s, was used by Roland 
the Girondin, and of course by the other revolutionary leaders, 
to whet the minds of the public and to create fresh “ public 
opinion” in the direction of the trial of Louis. The little 
Prince heard some rumour of the business, and one day he 
raised almost a ferment in the Temple by saying at dinner when 
a cake was served of which he was fond, “ Mamma, there is a 
good cake. If you like I will put it in the cupboard here and 
it will be safe. Noone I assure you will be able to get at it.” 
Every eye glanced round to discover the mysterious hiding-place. 
The municipals grimly mused over a fresh denunciation—when 
the Queen said, “ My son, I do not see the cupboard of which 
you speak.” “Here it is, Mother,” he replied pointing to his 
mouth. It was a curious’ gleam of childish satire on the trifling 
charges brought against his father. 

On the 29th of September the royal family were removed to 
their apartments in the principal Tower, which abutted on the 
smaller keep which had been their temporary lodging. It 
was decreed that the Dauphin should be removed from the 
care of his mother, and remain entirely with the King except 
at meal times, the only hours when, by a new regulation, the 
family were allowed to meet. The boy was indignant at the 
cruelty of the order. ‘“ Dost thou not know,” said an official to 
him, “ that liberty has made us all free and that we are all equal ?” 
** Equal as much as you please,” retorted the Dauphin, “ but it 
is not here,” he added, looking at his father, “that you will make 
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me believe that liberty has made us free.” ‘The greater Tower 
of the Temple, which had been roughly prepared for the royal 
family, was a square gloomy pile of some hundred and fifty 
feet in height with an interior of from thirty to thirty-six feet 
either way. It had been used as a treasure house by the 
Templars, and in it, after their suppression in 1307, Philippe 
le Bel had established his court. The walls were nine feet 
thick, which must have made the chambers within extraor- 
dinarily gloomy. ‘There were four floors, to which the only 
access was by a staircase that wound up one of the four turrets 
at the angles. The ground floor was used by the municipal 
officers not actually on service in the royal apartments, and 
was called the Council Room. The guard on duty occupied 
the first floor, in the second were lodged the King, the Dauphin, 
and their servant Clery. The third was used by the Queen and 
the -Princesses. The fourth was empty. In the ante-chamber 
to the King’s bed-room was hung up the “ Declaration of the 
rights of man.” On the tiles of the fire-place were inscribed 
“Liberty, Equality, Property, Security.” The clock on the 
mantelpiece was by ‘‘ Lepanti, Clockmaker to the King,” but a 
wafer had been stuck over the word “ King.” Simple and scanty 
furniture, but still sufficiently comfortable, had been provided 
for the use of the prisoners. Fight officers of the Commune, 
of whom one was always with the King, and one with the Queen, 
were chosen by lot for daily service. The outer guard of the 
whole enclosure of the Temple was kept by a force of two 
hundred and eighty-seven men until after the King’s execution, 
when it was reduced to two hundred and eight. 

_ The habits of the family in their new lodging remained much 
the same as before. On rising, Louis read the office of the Order 
of Knights of the Holy Spirit, A Mass in the prison had been 
refused even on days of obligation, and he had bought a Paris 
Breviary for his own use. Four hours he daily gave to the Latin 
authors, and he also read many books of travel, Montesquieu, 
Buffon, Hume’s History of England, Tasso, in Italian, and most 
of all and constantly, Zhe Jmitation of Jesus Christ in Latin. It 
is said that during the five months of his captivity he read two 
hundred and fifty-seven volumes. 

The Queen was not equally calm. The daughter of the 
Cesars fretted against her prison bars. in keenest suffering, yet 
she vas ever unselfish and noble in her long anguish, and 
patient in the presence of insult and suspicion. Probably her 
chief earthly consolation was in the childish devotion of her 
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son, who, with the fine tact that had always distinguished him, 
tried to cheer her with any scrap of good news that could affect 
them. He used to run to her and tell her if any municipal ar- 
rived who was less insolent than the others, and repeat to her 
any expression of good feeling among the guards or attendants. 

The hour at last drew on for the trial of the King. The 
Constituent Assembly had weakened royalty, the Legislative 
Assembly had left Louis a prisoner, the Convention being, like 
the others, an agent of “ progress,” had no other choice but to 
decree his death. Jacobin and Girondin alike, bidding not 
merely for power, but for life, from the Paris mob, must needs 
vote the King’s execution. The current they had let loose 
was sweeping liberal men from every standing point. The 
mockery of the King’s trial was a consequence of his first con- 
cessions to violence. 

When the King was summoned before the Convention on 
the 11th of December the Queen’s proud reserve before her 
gaolers broke down for the first time. The Dauphin was brought 
to her at eleven o’clock, and at one the Mayor of Paris and other 
officials removed the King. Uncertain of his fate, Marie An- 
toinette besought the municipal on service in her room to inform 
her of what was going on, but he gave her no satisfaction. On 
the return of Louis from the Convention, where his patient 
bearing had impressed even Marat with astonishment and com- 
passion, he was finally separated from his family except for 
their one last interview. ‘From my son! my son who is only 
seven years old!” he exclaimed in bitter grief, when he was 
told that he should be kept apart from his wife and children. 
The Queen gave up her bed to the Dauphin and sat beside it 
in such silent agony of sorrow, that her sister and daughter dared 
not leave her. A note pricked with a pin on paper by Madame 
Elisabeth and slipped into the King’s napkin by one of the 
attendants, reached its destination. Louis_replied by one con- 
cealed in a ball of thread, and after a time a communication 
between the King’s and Queen’s apartments was contrived by 
means of a string, which let down notes from the floor above 
to the window of the turret chamber, to which Louis was allowed 
to retire for prayer. An hour for their transmission was agreed 
upon ; when it arrived, Clery, on some trifling pretext, closed the 
door and kept the municipal present in conversation, while the 
King received and returned the precious messages of love and 


duty. 
On Christmas Day the will of Louis XVI. was written. It 
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was probably the noblest act of his life. It is most likely well 
known to our readers, but we shall translate from it the para- 
graphs that particularly concern his son. 


I desire my scn, if he have the misfortune to become King, to re- 
member that he is to devote himself entirely to the good of his fellow- 
citizens, that he ought to forget all hatred and all resentments, and 
especially such as relate to the misfortunes and wrongs which | suffer; 
that he can only give welfare to his people by reigning according to 
law, but at the same time that a King can only ensure respect for law 
and do the good which is in his heart, in proportion as he possesses 
the necessary authority, and that otherwise being tied in his actions 
and inspiring no respect, he is more mischievous than useful. 

I desire my son to take care of all the persons who were attached 
to me as far as the circumstances in which he will be placed will 
permit ; to remember that the debt is sacred which I have contracted 
towards the children or relations of those who have perished for me 
as well as towards those who have been unfortunate because of me. 
I know that many persons who had been attached to me have not 
behaved towards me as they should, and have even shown ingratitude to 
me, but I forgive them (in moments of disturbance and effervescence. 
men are often not masters of themselves), and I beg my son, if he find 
Occasion, to think only of their misfortune.” 


To both his children he recommended their mother as their 
first object. The story of the midnight vote by which “ Death” 
was decided has been often told. The scene of panic, tur- 
bulence, passion and falsehood, attended by the painted and 
mincing fine ladies in the gallery, just as any other drama might 
be, is in strong contrast with the calm but terrible suffering of 
the family in the Temple during the brief space left to the 
King. ‘Twenty-four hours only were allowed to him after the 
notification of his sentence. Hébert, better known as Pére 
Duchesne, the name of his infamous journal, and who was deputy- 
attorney of the Commune, formed one of the deputation who an- 
nounced to Louis his sentence. He was moved to tears by the 
King’s manner. He addressed a colleague, as he left the King’s 
presence, in words which bear curious witness to the esti- 
mation in which the “Constitutional” priests who had sold, 
their divine office for the pottage of the Revolution, were held.; 
“ My friend,” said Hébert, “the priests in the Convention by 
voting for Death, though the sacredness of their office should 
have withheld them, have formed the majority which has de- 
livered us from the tyrant. Well, let the Constitutional priests 
conduct him to the scaffold, only Constitutional priests have 
ferocity enough for the task.” By Hébert’s influence the two 
municipals, Roux and Bernard, who were also priests, were 
Officially selected to witness the King’s execution. Bernard was 
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one of the Robespierre batch guillotined on the tenth of Ther- 
midor. Roux avoided public execution by suicide. 

Louis the XVI. bidding adieu to his family the night before 
his execution has been often painted whether on canvas or in 
the pages of history. ‘The farewell was said in the dining-room 
of the King’s apartments, the door of which had glass panes, 
so that the movements of the prisoners might be seen by the 
municipals. ‘There the King awaited impatiently the coming 
of his family. The Queen entered first, leading her son, and 
followed by Madame Elisabeth and Madame Royale. Silence, 
broken only by sobs, accompanied the strong embraces of 
parents and children. Then the king sat down, his wife and 
sister at his left and right, his daughter before him; the young 
Prince stood between his father’s knees. All leant towards 
him and often kissed him. For an hour and three quarters 
the attendants watched their anguish. ‘The King was the chief 
speaker. ‘‘He related his trial to my mother,” writes Madame 
Royale, “ excusing the wretches who caused his death—he then 
gave religious instructions to my brother, desiring him particularly 
to forgive those who had brought about his death, and he gave 
to him his blessing as well as to me.” At a quarter past ten, 
Louis rose, and the others followed him with bitter lamenta- 
tions. Madame Royale, fainting, had to be supported to her 
room in the rough arms of the guards, while in their agony of 
grief, too vehement for form or articulation, the wife, son, and 
sister were hustled back to their prison. 

The King had so often proved his power of self-control, and 
showed a calmness which almost appeared stolid, that it is 
improbable that, as has been said, he should have failed in 
dignity on the scaffold. But as he has been accused even of 
personal violence towards his executioners, it is perhaps worth 
while to translate the letter of Sanson, the headsman, which 
‘was addressed within a month of the event_to the Zhermometre, 
a newspaper which had published an account of the King’s 
death : 

A short journey has been the cause why I have not had the honour 
of replying to the request you made me in your journal on the subject 
of Louis Capet. Here is, according to my promise, the exact truth 
of what happened. Getting down from the carriage for the execution, 
he was told that he must take off his coat. He made some difficulties, 
saying that he might be executed as he was. When it was represented 
to him that the thing was impossible, he himself helped to take off his 
coat. He made the same difficulty when it was necessary to tie his 


hands, which he offered himself when the person who was with 
him (the Abbé Edgeworth) told him that it was a last sacrifice 
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Then he inquired if the drums would continue beating ; he was told 
that no one knew, and that was the truth. He ascended the scaffold 
and tried to come forward as if he would speak, but he was informed 
that this also was impossible, and he let himself be led to the place 
where he was tied. From there he cried very loudly : “ People, | die 
innocent ;” then turning towards us he said to us, “Gentlemen, I am 
innocent of all that I am accused of; I desire that my’ blood may 
cement the welfare of the French people.” These, Citizen, were his 
Jast and true words. The little debate which happened at the foot of 
the scaffold turned on his not having believed it to be necessary that 
his coat should be taken off and his hands tied. He also proposed to 
cut off his hair himself. 

And, to render homage to truth, he bore all this with a coolness 
and firmness that surprised us all. I am quite convinced that he 
drew this firmness from his religious principles,—no one could seem 
more influenced by them than he did, or more certain of them. 

You may rest assured, Citizen, that this is the entire truth. 
I have the honour to be, Citizen, 
Your fellow-citizen, 
SANSON. 
Paris, 20th February, 1793. 
Year IT. of the French Republic. 


The body of the King, dressed as he was, was carried away in 
a wicker basket, and buried in the old cemetery of the Church of 
the Madeleine de la Ville d’Evéque, with sufficient quick-lime to 
destroy as soon as might be the last relics of the last monarch of 
old France. Many of the by-standers dabbled their hands and 
marked their faces in his blood; for had not public opinion 
declared him a tyrant, and did not a hundred and thirty three 
newspapers and an incredible number of pamphlets aver that he 
was guilty of the nation’s miseries? Just twenty-two years after 
this, the same public opinion proclaimed that the doubtful frag- 
ments of bone found where Louis had been buried were worthy of 
all the honour that a repentant people could pay; and a gilt 
inscription on the coffin in which they were placed announced 
that Capet of the Temple was once more “the most high, most 
powerful, and most excellent Prince, by the grace of God, King 
of France and of Navarre.” 
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Wr. Keble’s “Mother out of Sight.” 


THE memory of articles published in a review or a maga- 


zine is usually shert-lived, and we are therefore not sure — 


whether many of our readers may remember a short essay 
on the late Mr. Keble, which appeared in our pages so 
far back as May, 1866 (the MONTH, vol. iv., p. 441 seq.). 
Mention was there made of a very beautiful poem by the 
author of the Christian Year and the Lyra Innocentium, 
which, although written for the last-named work, had 
never seen the light, on account of the scrupulous defe- 
rence which it was the habit of Mr. Keble to pay to the 
remonstrances of his friends. The poem in question was 
thought “unsafe” by some of those to whom it was sub- 
mitted in manuscript, and was consequently omitted from 
its destined place in the Lyra Junocentium. At the time 
of the publication of our article, as well as since, we 
received many applications for copies of this poem, but it 
has always seemed to us unfair to disseminate indiscrimi- 
nately the verses which their author deliberately withheld 
from circulation, especially as such dissemination would cer- 
tainly increase the chance of their unauthorised publication. 
The time has now come when this poem on the Blessed Vir- 
gin may be freely printed, as it has been inserted in the life 
of its author, which is either just published or on the 
eve of issuing from the press. It was Mr. Keble’s lot to 
pass from this world without having seen the correction, 
in his earlier volume of poems, of that much-debated 
stanza, in which, whatever subtle explanation of his 
meaning may be given, he undoubtedly conveyed in 
plain language to ordinary readers a denial of the Real 
Presence of our Lord in what he believed to be the 
Holy Eucharist. We hardly think that any of his de- 
fenders have gone so far as to assert that when the 
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stanza in question was penned and given to the public! 
its author meant to teach any higher doctrine than that’ 
of Hooker, to whose words the verses in question seen 
meant pointedly to allude. His fate was the same as to 
his homage to the Blessed Mother of our Lord. - There 
are some beautiful passages concerning her in the Chris- 
wlan Year, and, here and there, a verse of still higher 
tone in the Lyra /unocentium. But in that volume dedi- 
cated especially to the character, privileges, and blessings 
of Christian children, there was no poem directly conse- 
crated to her who is so inseparably connected with every 
thought concerning the holy infancy and hidden life of 
Christ. It was remarked at the time, “ Where is his Ave 
Maria?” and the true answer was that it had been 
suppressed. 

The omission has now been restored by Mr. Keble’s 
most intimate friend and biographer, and we are there- 
fore at liberty to place the poem in question before our’ 
readers, many of whom will certainly never meet with 
it in the Life to which we refer. We think there can be 
but one opinion as to the lofty and beautiful poetry, the 
intense tenderness, and the depth of suppressed feeling 
which these stanzas display. Everything that Mr. Keble 
wrote flowed from his heart, but this poem seems not to 
flow but to burst from his heart like a spring that has long 
been kept down by some artificial incumbrance, against 
which it at length swells with such irresistible force as to 
sweep it away. We have before remarked that it was 
Mr. Keble’s wont to put his cherished and favourite doc- 
trines, and sometimes also his theories and explanations 
as to the difficulties of his position, into his poetry. It 
may almost be wondered that he could bear to do no 
more. Such, however, was the case, and the stanzas 
which we are now going to print represent admirably how 
vague and uncertain was the image that to his mind bore 
the title of the Catholic Church, as also the manner in which 
he could persuade himself and others that, up to a certain 
point, at least, it was the more dutiful course to remain 
in the Anglican communion. Thus it is that, in the 
absence of a lively and firm grasp of the doctrine of 
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Unity, and of the characteristics and prerogatives of the 
Church, as set forth in the Catholic Creed, a beautiful 
and soothing sentiment may be made powerful enough 
to persuade many a timid soul to give up its birthright 
as something too high and glorious to be safely aspired 
to. It is the office of poetry to give a sort of half satis- 
faction to cravings of heart and mind, by embodying 
them and so relieving them. No Catholic can read these 
lines without an intense feeling of sadness for their author, 
but that sadness may not be unmingled with a hope that 
so beautiful and touching a strain of music, coming, as 
it were, from the grave of its author, may find in the 
hearts of many of those who most revere his memory 
echoes which will be as voices to guide them to the 
only true home of the children of that Mother who is 
at present “out of sight.” At the present supreme crisis 
of the advanced Anglican party, it may be permitted us 
to hope that some of its members may be helped by 
Mr. Keble’s “sweet singing” into the rest which he did 
not live to reach. 

Without further preface, we subjoin the poem of which 
we speak :— 


MOTHER OUT OF SIGHT. 


Saw ye the bright-eyed stately child, 

With sunny locks so soft and wild, 

How in a moment round the room 

His keen eye glanced, then into gloom 

Retired, as those who suffer wrong 

Where most assured they look and long ? 
Heard ye the quick appeal, half in dim fear, 
In anger half, “‘ My mother is nof here ? 


Perchance some burthened breast was nigh, 
To echo back that yearning cry, 
In deeper chords than may be known 
To the dull outward ear alone ; 
What if our English air be stirred 
With sighs, from saintly bosoms heard, 
Or penitents, to leaning angels dear, 
“ Our own, our only Mother is not here !” 
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The murmurings of that boyish heart 

They hush with many a fostering art— 

“‘ Soon o’er the islands of the west 

The weary sun will sink to rest, 

The rose tints fade, that gradual now 

Are climbing Ben-y-Vear’s green brow : 
Soon o’er the lock the twilight stars will peer, 
Then shalt thou feel thy soul’s desire is here.” 


Lightly they soothe the fair-haired boy—, 

Nor is there not a hope and joy 

For spirits, that half-orphaned roam 

Forlorn in their far island home ; 

Oft as in penance lowly bowed 

Prayer, like a gentle evening cloud, 
Enfolds them, through the mist they seem to trace, 
By shadowy gleams, a royal Mother’s face. 


The holy Church is at their side— 

Not in her robes, a glorious bride— 

As sister named of mercy mild, 

At midnight, by a fevered child 

Might watch, and to the dim eye seem 

A white-stoled angel in a dream: 
Such may the presence of the Spouse appear 
To tender trembling hearts so faint, so dear. 


The babe, for that sweet vision’s sake, 

Courts longer trance, afraid to wake ; 

And we for love would fain lie still 

Though in dim faith, if so He will. 

And wills He not? Are not His signs 

Around us oft as day declines ? 
Fails He to bless or home or choral throng, 
When true hearts breathe His mother’s evensong ? 


Mother of God! oh, not in vain 
We learned of old thy lowly strain ; 
Fain in thy shadow would we rest, 
And kneel with thee, and call thee blest, 
With thee would magnify the Lord ; 
And, if thou art not here adored, 
Yet seek we, day by day, the love and fear, 
Which brings thee, with all saints, near and more near ! 
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What glory thou above hast won, 

By special grace of thy dear Son, 

We see not yet, nor dare espy 

Thy crowned form with open eye : 

Rather beside the manger meek 

Thee bending with veiled brow we seek, 
Or where the Angel in the thrice great name 
Hail’d thee, and Jesus to thy bosom came. 


Yearly since then with bitterer cry 

Man hath assailed the throne on high, 

And sin and hate more fiercely striven 

To mar the league twixt earth and heaven ; 

But the dread tie, that pardoning hour, 

Made fast in Mary’s awful bower, 
Hath mightier proved to bind, than we to break— 
.None may that work undo, that Flesh unmake. 


Henceforth, Whom thousand worlds adore, 

He calls thee mother evermore ; 

Angel nor saint His face may see 

Apart from what He took of thee ; 

How may we choose but name thy name, 

Echoing below their high acclaim, 
In holy creeds? since earthly song and prayer 
Must keep faint time to the dread anthem there— 


How but in love, on thine own days, 

Thou blissful one, upon thee gaze ? 

Nay, every day, each suppliant hour, 

Whene’er we kneel, in aisle or bower, 

Thy glories we may greet unblamed, 

Nor shun the lay by seraphs framed, 
“ Hail, Mary, full of grace!” O welcome sweet, 
Which daily, in all lands, all saints repeat! 


Fair greeting, with our matin vows, 
Paid duly to the enthroned Spouse, 
His Church and Bride, here and on high, 
Figured in her deep purity, 
Who born of Eve, high mercy won, 
To bear and nurse th’ Eternal Son ; 
Oh, awful station, to no seraph given. 
On this side touching sin, on th’ other heaven ! 
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Therefore, as kneeling, day by day, 
We to our Father duteous pray, 
So, unforbidden, we may speak 
An Ave to Christ’s mother meek, 
As children with good-morrow come 
To elders in some happy home— 
Inviting so the saintly host above 
With our unworthiness to pray in love, 


To pray with us, and gently bear 
Our falterings in the pure bright air ; 
But strive we pure and bright to be 
In spirit ; else, how vain of thee 
Our earnest dreamings, awful bride ! 
Feel we the sword that pierced thy side : 
Thy spotless lily flower, so clear of hue, 
Shrinks from the breath impure, the tongue untrue. 


| | 
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“Is the old gentleman who lives here very sick?” The 
question was asked one evening, at the end of last No- 
vember, by a London cabman, who had driven a stranger 
to the door of a house in Queen Street, Mayfair. And 
when he was told in reply that the person for whom he 
inquired was near his end, the London cabman burst into 
tears, and said, “ He was a father to many poor families.” 
The same thought was expressed—as we are told in the 
funeral sermon on which we shall found the few remarks 
we are about to make on the character and services to the 
Church of the late Mr. Charles Langdale—by a revered 
Catholic Bishop, who “took up his pen and wrote the 
thought that at once started to his mind when the news 
arrived that Mr. Langdale was dead, ‘Alas! who will now 
take care of our poor and afflicted ?’”* 

_ We shall not attempt, what we hope will before long be 
undertaken by some one capable of the task, to give a 
sketch of the life of the holy and venerable old man who 
was the subject of the two testimonies which we have just 
quoted. Mr. Charles Langdale lived to extreme old age ; 
he may truly be said to have passed from the world rather 
from the simple exhaustion of nature than from the 
presence of any determinable malady. Consequently his 
birth was at a date some way back in the last century— 
two years before the outbreak of the great French Revolu- 
tion. The eighty years and more which he lived embraced 
a period of immense and fundamental changes in Europe, 
in society at large, in his own country, and, above all, in 
the condition of that particular portion of the Catholic 


* A Discourse preached in the Chapel at Houghton, at the Funeral of the 
Hon. Charles Langdale, S.F., December 9, 1868. (Sold for the benefit of poor 
children.) Burns and Oates. 
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‘Church of which he was so bright an ornament, and which 
now so sincerely deplores his loss. The penal laws were a 
reality when he was born, and he lived to hear of the 
decision of the constituencies of Great Britain and Ireland 


‘against the Protestant Establishment in the latter country. 


He was but little younger than O’Connell, and Gladstone 
was Prime Minister before he died. At his birth, Pius VI. 
was but half way through his Pontificate—the longest, as yet, 
of any of the successors of St. Peter—and he lived through 
half the twenty-third year of Pius IX. He saw three Bour- 
bon Governments, two republics, and two empires in France, 
most European countries changed their constitution, their 
dynasties, or their frontiers, more than once in the course 
of his life; American independence had not been half a 
dozen years acknowledged at his birth, and when he died, 
the mighty English-speaking nation which has grown out 
of the separated colonies was negotiating on more than 
equal terms with the proudest British statesmen for repa- 
ration for the supposed injuries inflicted by the Alabama. 
But the changes of nations and dynasties, or the wonder- 
fully various phases through which society itself has passed 
since the penultimate decade of the last century, left but 
little traces upon the life of Mr. Langdale, and he took no 
leading part in public affairs, strictly so called. But on the 
other hand, the changes which affected the condition of the 
Catholic body in England, some of the best blood of which 
flowed in his veins, made his life what it was, and coloured 
the whole of his career. His position at the end of his 
life would have been impossible to any one at its begin- 
ning, and the men of his race and creed who were old 
when he was born would find no counterpart among us 
now. 

It is this which would give a particular interest to a 
good life of Mr. Langdale. In times of transition there 
are always some men whose course lies through the whole 
period of change, and thus furnishes a thread around which 
the more transient elements and phases of such periods 
may be successively grouped. What the understanding of 
the chief elements which have been at work in the history 
of Europe during the last ninety years would be to the 
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statesmen, historian, or practical philosopher of the present 
day, that a clear and intelligent view of the changes in the 
conditions and prospects of the English Catholics during 
the same period would be to any one who wished to under- 
stand their present position, and to be of service to the 
Church in helping on their cause. Mr. Langdale’s memoirs 
would thus be a sort of complement to those of Bishop 
Milner, and few who have read the interesting Life of the 
last-named Prelate by Dr. Husenbeth, will fail to acknow- 
ledge the great moral distance which separates our own 
time from the period before Catholic Emancipation. 
“Others have laboured, and we have entered into their 
labours.” The contrast between the first and the last 
half of Mr. Langdale’s life—he was forty-two at the date 
of Catholic Emancipation, and eighty-one when he died— 
would show us many points as to which we should have 
just ground to congratulate ourselves on our greatly im- 
proved condition and more hopeful prospects. On the 
other hand, there was a homely and manly courage, a 
simplicity and a frugality of manners, an unworldliness, 
a clearness of faith and a depth of personal piety about 
many of the Catholics of those days of obscurity, rather 
than of persecution, which may perhaps be justly thought 
to have evaporated or to have become softened and diluted 
away under the chilling sunshine of that fashionable society 
which was more or less thrown open to Catholics after 
Emancipation, and under the fascinations of that more 
perfect social equality which has since been achieved. If 
we turn to Mr. Langdale’s life and character, we find in 
them a witness, very valuable to the later generations of 
Catholics, of the piety and solid virtues of their fore- 
fathers, while, on the other hand, few men of his time 
were more complete evidences of the absolute identity of 
the Catholic spirit under the old and under the new con- 
ditions of the community, or of the capacity of the men 
of the last century to throw themselves with energy and 
usefulness into the various wants and movements of the 
present. 

The beautiful sermon before us lays bare to some extent 
the secret sources of the strength which animated the 
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vigorous and energetic life of Charles Langdale. We must 
refer our readers to its pages for an account of those habits 
and rules of religious and interior life which he brought 
back with him, to be practised ever more and more 
fervently, from the annual retreat at the novitiate of that 
religious order into which, in fulfilment of his long- 
caerished wish, he was admitted on his death-bed as a 
Lay Brother. One who knew him most intimately for 
many of the last years of his life has sketched, in simple 
and forcible words, Mr. Langdale’s spirit of prayer, of 
forethought and careful preparation, whether for the re- 
ception of the sacraments or for the actions and duties of 
secular life, his marked severity towards himself, his love 
of poverty and simple self-abasement. These characteristics 
not only show the fervent religious spirit which at last 
consummated its sacrifice of self in the three vows of 
)overty, chastity, and obedience, but, as we may surely 
venture to say, they seem in the life of one of Mr. 
l.angdale’s ancestry to breathe somewhat of that atmos- 
phere of fiery trial and long endurance of persecution for 
tie faith through which the old Catholic families of 
j:ngland have passed during three centuries. They seem 
1» remind us of more than the individual life which they 
z aimated so completely; they are like the traditions of 
« noble race, the members of which are but too few among 
3 as it is, which has borne in the history of Catholicism 
1 England the part borne in the history of the Universal 
‘hurch by the fugitives of the catacombs and the martyrs 
‘ the Colosseum. Often indeed in his life, notwith- 
: anding his high social position and the respect which 

erywhere haunted his footsteps, Mr. Langdale had to 

var before a hostile and sneering world witness to the 
uth that was in him. One celebrated occasion has 
already been twice spoken of in public—by the Arch- 
‘shop of Westminster in his sermon at the Funeral Mass 
or Mr. Langdale in the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
“option, Farm Street, and again by the writer of the 
‘ermon before us in the Chapel of Houghton. It was, in 
sense, the proudest day of Mr. Langdale’s life—as the 
day on which he refused to do the bidding of the excited 
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mob of his countrymen in putting to the vote the hasty 
decree against the commanders at Arginuse, was the 
greatest day in the life of Socrates. The nearest approach 
which our times have seen to actual persecution of Catholics 
in England was at the time of the so-called “Papal 
Aggression,” and it was in the midst of that excitement, 
at a great county meeting at York, that, in answer to 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s invidious challenge, Mr. Langdale 
stood forward to profess his belief in the Catholic faith, 
and especially in the power of the intercession of the 
Mother of God. 


When the noble lord, after announcing to the assembled crowd 
that Pope Pius had restored the Hierarchy “ under the patronage 
of the Immaculate Mother of God and the Saints of England,” 
went on to say that he ventured to hope the Catholics ot 
England were too enlightened to sanction such words ; and put 
the challenge, ‘‘ I doubt whether any gentleman on these hustings 
would stand forward and say in words not capable of another 
interpretation that he believes in the patronage of the Virgin 
and the Saints,” he whose lips are now closed in this coffin 
lost not an instant in giving the reply. 

After reprobating therefore very discreetly the introduction ot 
such topics in presence of a divided population, he said, “ But as 
the noble lord has chosen to do so, I am here in the face of the 
population of York, almost all of you differing from me in religion, 
to reply to the question he has proposed to me. He asks me 
would any man stand up und proclaim his belief in the assistance 
and patronage of the Saints? Well, I am here to proclaim my 
belief in the patronage and protection of the Blessed Mother 
of God and of His Saints.” And then, after the cries of disap- 
probation had died away, he turned to this noble benefactor, 
who had given him this golden opportunity, and said: “ Have 
I answered the question with sufficient distinctness for the noble 
Earl? I ask him once more, since the noble Earl seems to think 
we would resort to special pleading, have I spoken plainly?” 
“ Certainly, quite plainly,” was the Earl’s answer. Yes, brethren, 
quite plainly. 

Less fully—for this part of Mr. Langdale’s life hardly 
admitted of description in detail—the author of the sermon 
from which this quotation has been taken dwells upon 
his active charity to the poor and his zealous devotion of 
his time to the cause of Catholic suffering of whatever 
kind. This was but the external fruit and manifestation, 
in a character like his, of his interior devotion. So 
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consistent, so large, and so self-sacrificing a charity could 
never have been supported by anything short of a life of 
prayer and mortification. It is in this external action of 
this holy man, who was in so true a sense the Father 
of the Catholics of England, but especially of the poor 
among them, that his example is most necessary and his 
place as yet unsupplied. There is a work for the poor of 
Jesus Christ, and not for the indigent only, but for the 
inmates of workhouses, the children in workhouse schools,. 
the orphans of poor Catholic parents, our sick in the 
hospitals, our criminals in the prisons, those of our faith 
who are inmates of asylums, reformatories, and the like, as 
well as our soldiers and sailors, which may be guided and 
assisted indeed by the bishops and the clergy, but which 
can only be carried out and fully accomplished by the 
active devotion of laymen. It may fairly be doubted 
whether the demands on Catholic charity in respect of all 
the classes of which we have spoken are not far greater 
than they have ever before been. We gain occasional and 
gradual concessions of justice from the Legislature and the 
central Government, but Parliament and Downing Street 
are not all-powerful throughout the length and breadth of 
England. At the moment at which we write, the pro- 
visions of the amended Poor Law Act have come into 
operation, and already half the Boards of Guardians in 
London are straining every effort to keep their hold upon 
the poor Catholic children whom they have so long, in 
defiance of every principle of justice and religion, been 
bringing up in a different religion from that of their 
parents. It takes a long time for the justice embodied in 
a new Act of Parliament to penetrate the walls of a work- 
house, and into the district schools to which we have so 
often had to direct the attention of our readers, especially 
when that justice is shackled by a number of exacting con- 
ditions, which must be fulfilled to the letter before intole- 
rance can be made to disgorge its victims, and which 
throw upon the poor cowed and brow-beaten Catholic 
parent or relation the burthen of declarations, applica- 
tions, and formularies by which he or she is tolerably 
sure to become hopelessly perplexed, even after summon- 
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ing up courage to bear the scowls and undergo the petty 
persecution of Bumbledom and Guardian-dom. In these 
words we do but touch the surface of a mass of work 
for the Catholic poor which is incumbent—we can use 
‘no lighter word—on those among us whose social position 
gives them a chance of labouring with effect. It is a hard, 
weary task, to fight vestry after vestry, board after board, 
to go to the Home Office on one business and the Poor 
Law Board on another, to be hunting up facts about the 
marriages of immigrants from Ireland and the registers of 
their children’s baptism, and to be for ever appearing as 
suppliants or complainants before the extremely strange 
“ornithology” by whose instrumentality the vast and 
complicated machinery of local government in this country 
is practically worked. Nay more, there are difficulties in 
the law itself, as well as in those to whose administration 
its execution is committed, and there are difficulties also, 
not unfrequently, in the poor sufferers themselves, for 
whom Catholic zeal will have to plead in accents which 
they do not perfectly echo. All this is a field of labour 
-open to those who would tread in Mr. Langdale’s footsteps; 
but it is a field that will never be worked in with perse- 
verance by any who do not inherit his strong simplicity, 
his firm energy, his spirit of prayer and of mortification. 
We hear something of a testimonial or memorial to this 
good and saintly man, and it is certain that the Catholics 
of England cannot let his remains sink to their grave 
without raising some monument of charity in gratitude 
for such an example and for services so great. But the 
best and most fitting memorial to Charles Langdale would 
be that the young Catholic gentlemen who now occupy the 
position in which he stood sixty years ago, when he first 
entered on full manhood, might learn from him what is 
the most glorious and fruitful course that at the present 
moment can be taken by laymen who inherit the famous 
names of our old Catholicism, or who have received the 
priceless boon of conversion to the faith. Here is a career 
from which no jealousy or bigotry can shut them out, 
and which does not even require that full perfection of 
intellectual and literary training which is only to be had 
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in the Universities, from which they are practically 
excluded. Of this work it may be most truly said, that 
ie the harvest indeed is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 
— Are there none whom the Lord of the Harvest may find 
ready to be sent into it? Are there none willing to take 
up the mantle of the Father of the Catholic poor? 


A Chilws Song. 


. Ir was not from a foreign land 

Y Across the tossing sea, 

O’er icy peaks, or burning sand, 
That came my Love to me ; 

But could I find in all the skies 
The faintest farthest star, 

He came to make me only His 

tf A thousand times as far. 


He wore no robe of glory bright 
To make me all His own; 

He hid His majesty and might, 
And showed His love alone. 
A Child upon a Mother’s knee— 

Was e’er a gentler art ? 
He made Himself in all like me 
That He might win my heart. 


He did not woo with stores of gold, 

| Or gems of purest ray, 

| But gently did the robe unfold 


That o’er His bosom lay. 
| And lo! a thorn-crown’d Heart was there 
Bath’d in a soft bright flame, 
And writ in red upon it were 
i The letters of my name. 


Then life for life, and blood for blood, 
And heart for heart be His! 
My hope, my joy, my only good— 
The promise of my bliss, 
Far far beyond the stars, where He 
Has gone to raise a throne, 
A throne of golden light for me, 
a And close beside His own! 


The Definitions of the Church and the Knowledge 
of the Apsstles. 


THREE months ago we had to reply to some criticisms made upon 
the MONTH by two writers in the Dublin Review. After the ordinary 
interval, we find before us a new number of that periodical, and we 
see that one of these writers has renewed his charge in a more 
aggravated form than before. If it were not a matter of doctrine 
we should forbear to trouble our readers any further in self-defence. 
As it is, we can only hope that we shall this time say enough, not, 
perhaps, to silence the assailant in question, but to set ourselves free 
from the necessity of taking any further notice of his attacks. 

The current number, then, of the review just named contains at 
p. 227 some further remarks on this magazine. We are bound to say 
that the notice begins and ends with complimentary expressions—at 
least we suppose it is meant as a compliment that “the MONTH is a 
periodical of a very different stamp from the Home and Foreign 
Review or the Chronicle.” It is somewhat against the ordinary 
etiquette of literary organs to be always praising or blaming one 
another, and we think that the rule which prevails in this respect is un- 
doubtedly a wise one. But as the Dud/in Review expresses its opinion 
upon us, we may take leave in return to express our opinion of the 
Dublin Review. We cannot forget the high consideration which that 
periodical deserves on account of its past services and of its present 
position. It is, and has been almost since its commencement, the single 
strictly theological representative of Catholic literature to the English- 
speaking races on this side of the Atlantic. In its earlier days it 
shone by the reflected light of the great names of O’Connell and 
Wiseman, and many of the more celebrated of the men who have 
succeeded them in the front ranks of the Catholic body have from 
time to time contributed to its pages. It has become, what Dr. 
Newman has called it, “historic”—-and the prestige which it has 
acquired in former years will take a long time to wipe out. Though 
it has no longer—if it ever had—an official character, it is still 
supposed by some to speak with a certain quasi-ecclesiastical and 
quasi-hierarchical authority. Moreover, we should be sorry to do the 
least injustice to its later years. From its position, it has naturally 
attracted to itself a good proportion of the highest talent and soundest 
learning to be found among the Catholic body in England. It still 
numbers among its writers men of whom we desire to speak with 
the most cordial sympathy and the most unfeigned admiration, 
Further still—the Dud/in Review has identified itself more or less 
closely with the highest line and what are most justly thought to be 
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the most loyal doctrines on some of the great questions of the day with 
regard to the Catholic Church, and it has thus secured at least the 
silent acquiescence of many who more or less disapproved or dis- 
liked the manner and the temper in which those doctrines have 
: been maintained by some one or two of its writers, and who did not 
thoroughly trust the advocate who had taken up so prominent a 
position. For ourselves, we may frankly say that we have frequently 
forborne from criticising its articles, and even other publications pro- 
ceeding from the same authorship, partly on account of the value 
which we attach to that ordinary practice of periodical organs of 
which we have already made mention, but chiefly because we have 
felt that any public attack on the Dudlin Review might be construed 
into an attack on the cause which it was maintaining with so much 
honesty of purpose. 

Thus much we say in all sincerity as to the review before us. But, 
as the wise man says, “ Dying flies spoil the sweetness of the oint- 
ment,” and even the Dudlin Review has its fly. Controversy is al- 
y ways one of the crucial tests of public writers, and to drop all 
metaphor, we are sure that we do not express our own opinion alone 
when we say that, with whatever allowance for loyalty and good 
intention, the controversy of the Dublin Review is not marked by 
that courtesy or fairness to opponents which is desirable in all 
polemical writers, and the defect of which is an especially fatal 
blot in all defenders of the truth. We are not going to review our 
reviewer, or to plunge into old and half-forgotten disputes. It is 

enough to point out that, as far as we know, the writer of whom we 

speak—for we believe we are dealing with a single person—has 
| seldom come into controversy with another, more especially with a 
Catholic, without eliciting, among other complaints, the charge of 


unfairness and want of practical candour---by which last words we 
mean to leave altogether untouched the question of conscious honesty 
or dishonesty. There are, no doubt, certain men whose minds are 
so constituted as to be practically incapable of taking in the position 
| of an opponent, or even of seeing when they themselves have com- 
mitted a literary injustice. Such men are saved by this incapacity 
from the moral guilt involved in conscious want of candour, but they 
are certainly not the most fitted to carry on controversy either with 
Hi! | Catholics or with Protestants. We venture to express the deliberate 
; opinion that any one who thinks it worth while carefully to examine, 

by the rules of simple literary fairness, the treatment received at the 

hands of this writer by Mr. Oxenham and Fr. Ryder,* will at once 


* See Mr. Oxenham’s Dishonest Criticism (Longmans), 1865; and Father 
Ryder’s Letter to William Geo:ge Ward, Esq. (Longmans), 1868. We need 
hardly say, that the more strongly any one may be inclined to disapprove 
of the precise position maintained by a writer, the more anxious ought he 
to be that he should be treated with absolute fairness in controversy, and that 
an intemperate and uncandid controversialist does more harm when he does 
battle on the side of truth than if he were amoung its assailants. 
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come to the conclusion that those gentlemen have not complained of 
him without full cause of complaint. 

We have now to add our own testimony to the controversial unfair- 
ness of the writer of whom we are speaking. We may say at the 
outset that we accept and return without reserve his professions of 
goodwill, and that any remarks we may feel bound to make on him 
are to be understood with the proviso that his unfairness is simply 
intellectual, and that if we point out “blots” in return, it is under the 
impression conveyed in his own words, that we “expect that he will 
be grateful to us for giving him the opportunity of explanation.” But 
mischief is mischief, even though done with a good intention, and a 
grave injury may be done by one who thinks himself a benefactor. 
Willing as we should be to remain silent, we cannot permit the 
character of the theological statements in this magazine to be 
impugned. We have already (MONTH, November, 1868), replied 
at considerable length to the attack made upon us in the Dudlin 
Review for October, 1868, and we had hoped that the question 
raised had been settled for ever. A part of a certain paragraph 
of ours had been entirely detached from its context, and charged 
with bearing, at least possibly, a dangerous meaning. In reply to 
this, without at all admitting the falsehood of the proposition, even 
as so mutilated and detached, we pointed out, as was unquestion- 
ably true, that the context sufficiently explained the sense of those 
words—which were, indeed, adopted from our adversary, and made 
' to convey an assertion entirely borne out by the Papal Bull concerning 
which the assertion was made—and that consequently no one, except 
in a spirit of hypercriticism, could make any objection to them. This 
explanation might have been met by the Dublin Review in two 
ways, either of which would have been fair. It would have been 
fair to have acknowledged its truth, or it would have been fair to 
deny it; that is, it would have been fair to say that the words, read 
in their context, could not be mistaken, as they might be mistaken 
if detached from their context, or it would have been fair to say 
that, context and all, the paragraph was still dangerous. The 
Dublin reviewer has taken neither of these alternatives. Leaving his 
readers in utter ignorance of the context and of the argument founded 
upon it, and of the fact that the passage was simply a defence 
of the Bull /xeffadilis, he has gone on to say, in effect, just what 
Mr. Kingsley said to Dr. Newman: “I am glad to hear you didn’t 
mean it.” In his January number (p. 227), he takes the liberty 
of distinguishing the editor of the MONTH from the writer whom 
he had attacked, and then adds that the former of the two has 
now “confirmed our previous strong impression that he never 
meant to sanction this proposition in its obvious and grammatical 
sense. So understood, indeed, it is not only false, but most unsound 
and mischievous” (p. 227). Here, then, it is distinctly insinuated 
that the sense which, as we affirm, no one ought to have attached 
to our words, is acknowledged by us to be their obvious sense ; 
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and it is implied that the editor of the MONTH had more or less 
recalled the words of his imaginary subordinate: Both these in- 
sinuations are not only untrue, but entirely unfounded, and distinctly 
contradicted by our express words. We have never said that we 
did not mean to sanction the words in their obvious sense; and 
we have affirmed that the obvious sense in this, asin all other 
cases, is that which, without all doubt, is in keeping with the 
context. There is subtle unfairness, moreover, in the phrase “ obvious 
and grammatical” as applied to such propositions as that in question. 
These two epithets are not identical in meaning ; the obvious sense is 
that clearly intended by the author, all things considered which ought 
to be considered—the grammatical sense is that which the words by 
themselves bear; and it may frequently be most unjust to fasten this 
upon a writer, when his obvious meaning is something different ; all 
the more so when, as in the case before us, the words in question are 
adopted from an un-Catholic author for the simple purpose of contra- 
dicting him in his own language, which may frequently—as again is 
the case here-—be untheological and unprecise. The Dublin reviewer 
says further on that we really ought to have been obliged to him for 
having drawn us out on the subject, as it were, “we really think that 
his words would have been widely considered as a pointed declaration 
on what he himself accounts the unorthodox side.” Here again we 
must take leave to say that our words would not have been mistaken 
by any one who read what we said; still less by any one who con- 
sidered the occasion on which we were writing. The phrase, as we 
have already pointed out, but as the Dublin reviewer does not point 
out, was in reality Mr. Liddon’s, and not ours.* That gentleman had 
said that the definition of the Immaculate Conception could not be 
justified, except by “an assumption on the part of the Church to discern 
and proclaim truths altogether unknown to the Church of the Apostles,” 
and he pointed particularly to certain expressions in the Bull 
Ineffabilis Deus. We said, in effect, that the very passage to which 
he pointed ought to have shown him that he was mistaken as to 


* We may as well say that our full proposition—which ought, however, to 
be read in the context which deals with Mr. Liddon—is this: ‘‘The very 
passage of the Bull /effadilis which he has quoted shows in the most distinct 
manner that the Church does not assume, and never has assumed any power 
*to discern and proclaim truths altogether unknown to the Church of the 
Apostles’.” These last words are not such as-a Catholic theologian would 
choose to express his opinion, either negatively or positively, as to the Church's 
office with regard to truths of faith. The word ‘‘discern,” for instance, is 
open to obvious objections. It is therefore in the highest degree unfair in the 
first place to put them forward as if we had originated them, without the 
slightest mention of their real source, and in the second to evade, as the 
Dublin reviewer has now done, the plain duty of informing his readers of his 
own previous omission. The unfairness is further enhanced by the very strong 
terms of condemnation which he has thought fit to apply to them as they 


stand, 
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such aclaim. We suppose it requires no great discernment to see 
that we could not possibly have answered his reference to the Bull, 
but by saying that the Church made no such claim as that imputed 
to her. It would have been altogether out of place to speak of other 
classes of truths, as to which there was no question at the moment ; 
and it would have been preposterous, again, to refer to that further 
class of definitions that are occasionally made by the Church acting 
as judge rather than as teacher, in which the subject matter of her 
infallible decision is not “truths” at all in the strict sense of the term, 
but facts connected with truths. 

It may be said that these words taken out of their context might give 
the impression stated by the Dublin reviewer. If so, that ought to be 
a reason for not speaking of them or quoting them out of their context. 
Certainly, if half our proposition had been exhibited baldly, as a thesis 
to be maintained, the words might have sounded so as to need expla- 
natio 1, but not more so, we think, than the same proposition if directly 
contradicted by the omission of the zo/. In either case, the question 
would arise, what “truths” are you speaking of? But whether the 
words in question, first isolated from their context, and with no expla- 
nation of their occasion, and then circulated with the twice-repeated 
criticisms of the Dudlin Review as their commentary, would 
give the sinister impression of which we are speaking, is a matter 
for the grave and conscientious consideration of the person who so 
isolated them, and not of ourselves. He has told us his own belief as 
to the effect likely to be produced by his own act, for which he alone 
is responsible, as for the renewal of that act contained in his present 
assertion about the “obvious” sense. 

We write all this in the hypothesis, which we by no means admit, 
that the words in question, taken by themselves, do not bear a 
Catholic sense, and are “false, most unsound, and mischievous.” 
We have already said (see note above) that no Catholic theologian 
would word in the phrases of Mr. Liddon his doctrine either as to the 
infallibility of the Church or as to the extent of the knowledge of the 
Apostles; for, as our critic seems to forget altogether, doth these 
subjects fall within the scope of the proposition, and it is possible to 
think rightly as to the one, and yet to hold a peculiar and dangerous 
opinion with regard to the other. We must also say that if in the 
sentences which follow we speak of a certain class of truths as “ dedu- 
cible” and “ protective,’ we do so under the protest that we are not 
fond of new theological terms, for the introduction of a good many of 
which the writer with whom we are dealing is responsible. We should 
prefer wording our statements in good old phraseology, and affirm 
that the Church is infallible in all decrees of faith and of morals, and 
also in those which relate to questions of fact connected with ques- 
tions of dogma or morals; but that as to none of these does she 
assume a power of defining infallibly what was altogether unknown to 
the Apostles. But we are not afraid, with this reservation, to meet 
our critic on his own ground. 
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We say, then, that the proposition, “the Church does not assume, 
and never has assumed, any power to discern and proclaim truths 
altogether unknown to the Church of the Apostles,” is perfectly 
true if understood, as it ought to be, in its context, with relation 
to dogmas of faith. We say, further, that it is true and Catholic, 
though, perhaps, like all similar propositions, requiring commentary. 
as to what are called “ deducible” and “ protective” truths. We have 
already intimated that “dogmatic facts” do not fall within the scope 
of this proposition. They are rather true than “truths,” strictly 
speaking, and though they are defined infallibly, the infallibility does 
not cover the facts, simply as facts, but as dogmatic facts: mere facts 
apart from their connection with dogma are not the object of the 
infallibility of the Church. As the “dogma” with which these facts 
are connected was not “altogether unknown” to the Apostles, in this 
sense the infallible declaration of a “ dogmatic fact” is the declaration 
of something “not altogether unknown” to the Apostles. We may 
further truly say that, as to the second question, of the knowledge of 
the Apostles, without applying to the opinion of our critic any of 
those gracious epithets which he has used towards us, we believe 
that we seriously differ from him. We consider that all the power 
of defining and proclaiming truths in the Church springs from 
her possession of the deposit of the faith and the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, to enable her to exflicare, proponere, et fovere 
this deposit with infallible certainty, and thus to exercise her 
teaching power; and that, as the Apostles received the full pleni- 
tude of this deposit and assistance, the (so called) “protective” 
and “deducible” truths which have been infallibly declared since 
their time were not “altogether unknown” to them. This is the 
“obvious and grammatical sense” of our proposition, and this, 
therefore, it is which has been termed in the Dudlin Review “ false, 
most unsound, and mischievous,” and identified with Jansenist state- 
ments. We consider, on the other hand, that the proposition in this, its 


- plain and obvious sense, is far less open to objection than the counter 


proposition which, if we understand our assailant rightly, he would 
himself prefer, which is this, that, “ost of the deducible and 
protective truths which the Church has from time to time infallibly 
determined since the death of the Apostles were altogether unknown 
to them.” This statement tends to limit and restrict the knowledge of 
the Apostles concerning the truths of faith and the action of the 
Church after their own time, and we are much mistaken if such 
limitation is not quite out of keeping with the general spirit and 
instinct of the Church. It appears to us far more in harmony with 
that spirit and that instinct to speak as largely as possible of the 
plenitude of knowledge possessed by the Apostles. We must confess 
that it appears to us that the critic of the Dublin Review is open 
to the remark that he has taken his own opinion as to the limits of 
that knowledge for Gospel, and that he could not have fallen into the 
mistake of attacking the proposition which he imputed to us without 
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doing so. Yet on this point he will find the best theologians against 
him. The Scriptural argument for the vast extent of Apostolical 
knowledge is very strong, and some of the Fathers speak with great 
clearness on the point. The classical theologian on the subject seems 
to be Suarez, who teaches that such truths as that heretics are not to be 
re-baptized, or that the substance of the bread does not remain in the 
Holy Eucharist after consecration, were certainly explicitly known to 
the Apostles. The instances which he gives of truths not so known 
to them are what he calls “contingent” propositions (qua tempore 
Apostolorum nondum evenerant), as that such a person is Pope, or 
that such a Council is a true Council ; and he allows that they did not 
know all future things, as (at one time) the saucer of the call of the 
Gentiles or the cessation of the Law, except za universali. ‘This 
shows what Suarez would have said of the proposition that most of 
these so called “deducible and protective truths” were “ altogether 
unknown ” to the Apostles, which is equivalent to denying that they 
knew them in any manner or degree at all—even implicitly, or zz 
universali—as the Dublin Reviewer thinks it “safe” to assert. (See 
Suarez, disp. ii. de Fide, sec. 6, n. 18, and contra Anglic.,\. 1, c. 18.) 
We may, in conclusion, be allowed, in all kindness, to make two 
remarks. The first of these is, that a zeal for a personal triumph 
over an adversary, and a desire to elicit from every one whose 
words have any weight at all a declaration that “Mr. A is right 
and Mr. B wrong,” may sometimes be mistaken for a true zeal 
for orthodoxy, and for that vigilant jealousy for the truth, which 
will let nothing pass unchallenged that may fairly bear a meaning 
at variance with the doctrine of the Church. And we may surely 
consider that the touchstone by which the false zeal may be dis- 
tinguished from the true zeal is to be found in that’ fairness, 
candour, and generosity, for which the rightly trained and legitimate 
champions of Catholic doctrine have ever been famous. But we are 
much mistaken if any such theologian would in the first instance have 
detached the words, concerning which we have had to write so much, 
from their context, or, having done so, would have assailed them a 
second time—after his attention had been drawn to the fact that they 
had been so detached—without at least giving his readers some hint of 
the complaint so justly made by their author. Our second remark is 
this, that though many slips may be pardoned in a periodical writer— 
and we are the last to say that writers of that class do not frequently 
require indulgence—still it is surely unwise for one, who is constantly 
in the habit of making theological statements on questions of all 
kinds, to distinguish himself by that damnatory glibness, of which so 
many complaints have been made against the controversialist of the 
Dublin Review. We cordially dislike, and shall not imitate, this 
indiscriminate throwing about of theological terms of censure upon 
Catholic writers—“ false, most unsound, mischievous,” and the like. 
Those who are so free in dispensing them might, perhaps, with 
profit meditate on the old proverb—* Curses are like young chickens 
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they always come home to roost.” We shall have attained our object in 
making these remarks if they should suggest to the writer of whom 
we have been obliged to speak so freely the thought that he might 
not serve the cause of the Church less efficiently if he were somewhat 
less dogmatic in his decisions, and, above all, somewhat less sweeping 
in his condemnations. If we must notice at all his remarks on the 
position which this magazine occupies, as he supposes, in the estima- 
tion of the Catholic body, we can only say that we have, indeed, reason 
to be deeply grateful for the consideration which our humble labours, 
such as they are, have received at the hands of that body generally, but 
we believe thatwe may say that it has been accorded to us chiefly on 
the score of our connection with a religious society whose history in 
this country is inseparably bound up with that of the preservation 
of the Catholic faith among Englishmen, and whose theological 
opinions have been far too well known for the last three centuries 
for well-informed men to be for a moment doubtful as to the loyalty 
of any of its organs to the Church or the Holy See. The members 
of such a body are hardly likely to feel grateful for the compliment 
contained in the insinuation that it was necessary to play a sort 
of literary trick upon one of their writers engaged in an important 
controversy on another point with an Anglican clergyman, in order 
to re-assure Catholics in general as to his orthodoxy on so very 
elementary a matter as the infallibility of the Church in defining 
dogmatic facts.* 


* We have to acknowledge with many thanks the communications which we 
have from time to time received from distinguished theologians on the subject 
before us. We may add, that more than once our attention has been drawn to 
propositions of the writer in question, which would, we think, hardly bear the 
severity of criticism with which some Catholic authors have been treated in his 
pages. We shall put before him only two of these, one, a theological proposi- 
tion relating to the elementary doctrine of the Incarnation; the other, an 
ascetical statement in the current number of the Dudlin Review. 1. ‘Our 
Blessed Lord of course has, and can have, no other fersonal perfection (in the 
sense in which we have been using the term) excepting His Divine perfection ; 
since He possesses human nature indeed, but no human personality.”—Zssays 
on Religion and Literature, series ii., p. 114. Every student of a theological 
college knows what the Council of Chalcedon would say to that. 2. ‘‘Asa 
general rule, the interior Christian’s effort at fixing his thoughts upon God is 
accompanied by predominant sweetness and great sensible devotion.” —Dudblin 
Review, Jan., 1869, p. 220, What will ascetical theologians and directors of 
souls say to that? 


Mur Library Table. 


1. Mr. Brett’s /udian Tribes of Guiana.—2, Miss Thompson’s Metrical Translaticn of the 
Imitation of Christ.—3. Mr. Thomas Gallwey’s Essays on the Irish Chusch.—4. Angel? 
Visits. By the author of the Diary of a Sister of Mer-y.—5. Sowing and Reaping. 

[In consequence of a press of other matter, we are obliged to postpone several of our longer 
notices. } 

1. ON looking over a detailed map of Guiana, and of the distribution 

of its inhabitants, it is at first sight astonishing to find how smalt 

a proportion of its surface is even now cultivated, or occupied by 

white men. And perhaps a keener sensation of surprise succeeds, 

on realizing how few of the native tribes of that long-scttled district 
are yet converted to Christianity, and how fierce, sullen, and obstinate 
is the aversion of most of these tribes to the Christian faith. An 
account of the various efforts made from time to time to found 
Anglican missionary settlements among them, and more copious 
information as to the various tribes and their habits, than has yet 
been made public, is afforded in Mr. Brett’s book, 7e Jndian Tribes 
of Guiana (Bell and Daldy), in which the tale is told in a plain, 
honest narrative, with a simplicity and straightforward clearness, 
which lends it an additional interest. Even in the capital of British 

Guiana, Georgetown, which is filled with the motliest of motley 

populations—British of all shades, Portuguese and Spanish settlers, 

Indian Coolies, Chinese, Americans, and large numbers of what may 

now be called native creoles—are to be seen groups of bright and 

copper-skinned Indians, with their long glossy black hair, with the 
scantiest of clothing, offering their bows and arrows, blow-pipes, 
and “ pegall” or basket-work striped black and scarlet, and woven 
into thoroughly Egyptian or Etruscan patterns, for sale. The chief 
varieties of native Guianese now seen are the Arawaks, Acawoios, 
Waraus, and the Caribs, formerly so dreaded on account of their 
ferocity and power, but now reduced to about four hundred, and who 
probably will be soon altogether extinct. In the far interior are 
the Macusi, about 3000 in number ; the Arecunas, and several others, 
gradually vanishing from the forests. In the year 1666 the French 
finally settled in Cayenne, and the Jesuits then opened missions 
in the interior of the country, which had not till then been attempted. 

Fathers Béchamel and Grillet penetrated to the country of the 

Acoquas, and founded there three chief stations, of which one was 

barbarously attacked and destroyed, and its church burnt, by an 

Anglo-American privateer in 1744. The projected and partly flourish- 

ing settlements of these Fathers, emulating those of Paraguay, 

came to an untimely end at the suppression of the Society of Jesus. 
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The Moravians opened missions in Dutch Guiana in 1738, 1739, and 
1757, but after some success they were finally abandoned. When 
the Anglican Bishop Coleridge visited the Corentyn from Barbados 
in 1839, he heard an old Indian singing hymns which he had learnt 
in the last Moravian school,-but all other traces of Christian 
teaching had then vanished. Mr. Brett bears testimony to the 
efforts made by the Capuchin and other Franciscan missionaries 
in these regions, and the failure of the Anglican Missionary Societies, 
armed as they are with all the means which money and education 
can give, strongly contrasts with the success of Catholic missionaries 
among the heathen. 

The details of Indian life in Mr. Brett’s book are full of interest. 
Like the red man of the northern half of the Western Hemisphere, 
the Guianese spends his life in ranging the forests and rivers, hunting, 
fishing, and fowling, while the business of cultivation and domestic 
life is left entirely to the women. The lodges are merely roofs. 
thatched with the woolly palm, containing a rude seat or two with 
the sleeping hammocks, and adorned with the bows and arrows, 
blow-guns, fishing-rods, and pegalls for holding the conventional 
wardrobe—a cotton strip and a necklace, a comb, looking-glass, and 
aclub. The women’s partition contains the water-bottles, or goglets, 
of clay or stone, the purple-heart wooden manioc or cassava graters, 
the strainers for pressing out the poisonous manioc juice, and other 
simple utensils. The hollow-tree canoes or “ wood-skins” have been 
seen to convey a whole family and its dwelling and furniture, with 
sundry tame monkeys, macaws, and parrots, many miles up the 
rivers and rapids, and some of these canoes with sides raised and 
skilfully nailed on, are said to convey guns, and as many as a 
hundred men. The Indians of all the tribes are fond of meeting 
in some cleared savannah or river-level, and entertaining themselves 
with several kinds of sports and dances, shield wrestling, shooting 
with bows and arrows. Their famous maquarri-dance, in which the 
endurance of pain by slashing each other on the leg with silk-grass 
whips so as to draw blood at every stroke is the chief object, is perhaps 
as useful and not nearly so barbarous as our boxing and singlestick. 
Unhappily all their skill in sports, their marvellous acuteness in track- 
ing and bringing down game, and their undoubted bravery, are spoiled 
and marred by their constant intoxication, to which they are more ad- 
dicted than even their North-American brethren. When the cassava 
root is harvesting, a regular drinking gathering takes place, and 
as fast as the unfortunate wife-slaves can make and draw the fariwart 
or rum which ferments from the cassava, their lords will swallow it, 
and remain on the ground as long as the least portion of it remains. 
The worst scenes of fight of course take place at these times, 
and the women are generally the victims. The fatal incapacitating 
sloth which hinders anything like real improvement among the 
Indian tribes, is here increased by the extraordinary fertility of their 
soil and the profusion of natural food. Besides all other kinds, 
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the beautiful Mauritian or Ita-palm is in itself almost the support 
of the Warau tribe. When the male palm is about to flower, the 
interior of the trunk fills with sago-meal, which can either be dried 
in grains or cut in slices, and eaten like bread. The sap makes ex- 
cellent palm-wine, the top supplies cabbage, and the fruit at different 
stages furnishes either meal or a preserve. The leaves and bark 
provide thatch, cordage, twine, nets, and kitchen utensils. Thus, 
as Humboldt observes, a whole race may come to depend upon the 
existence or continuance of a single tree, as in our own country we 
have seen the Irish fatally depend upon a root, which is liable to 
fail. The Acawoios are, on the whole, the most hopeful among all 
the various tribes, as polygamy does not appear amongst them, and 
their women practise greater virtue and propriety of conduct. They 
are also treated with more observance by the men, are more attentive 
to their children, more cleanly, neat, better clothed, and are always 
most hospitable and generous to strangers. A branch tribe of the 
Kapéotan Indians, or at least one supposed to be so, called Guaicas 
by the Spaniards, effectually prevent access to the sources of the 
Orinoco by destroying all strangers with their blow-guns and the 
deadliest known form of the ourali poison, The Franciscan mis- 
sionaries always shared the same fate as every one else, and never 
even saw their enemies. The real name of this tribe is probably the 
Kirishanas, by which Schomburgk calls them. The Arcunas, a very 
warlike but small tribe in the Roraima Country, are the most remark- 
able for their paint, feathers, skins, and bird-decorations. The 
magnificent and singular mountain watershed, Roraima, is the con- 
stant theme of their Ossianic songs, in which they chant of “ Roraima 
of red rocks, wrapped in clouds, the ever fertile source of streams.’ 
Its squared sides of fine sandstone rise nearly 2000 feet absolutely 
perpendicular, and smoothed as if with plumb and level. From 
this fortress descend vast bodies of water to feed the Arnagon, 
Essequibo, and Orinoco. In the upper parts of the Berbice 
River are the lagoons in which Schomburgk found the Victoria Regia. 
They are only to be reached with great toil and difficulty, and swarm 
with caymans of immense size. Probably after the Roraima country, 
the most striking and beautiful scenery in Guiana is that surrounding 
the great Corentyn Falls, the old haunt of the dominant and 
ferocious Caribs. Here they carried on especially that man-hunting 
trade in which they have been basely imitated by the Ango-Saxon race. 
They hunted and trapped the Macusi Indians, and sent or carried 
them as slaves to Surinam. Schomburgk, whom they first prevented 
from ascending the Falls, overreached them by going up the Berbice, 
and then the portage by which the Caribs hauled their canoes 
over a narrow side passage of the rapid was discovered. The 
scenery above these Corentyn rapids is wild and sublime beyond 
expression, but so lonely and desolate as to oppress the mind with 
its savage solitude. The only human traces now discoverable are 
the strange rude carvings on the perpendicular rocks, by a more 
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civilized race long passed away. Standing before these, in the 
desolate grandeur of the rocky wilderness, with the thunder and 
mist of the everlasting cataract sounding in his ears, it must be 
impossible for the traveller not to lift up his heart to Him in Whose 
sight a thousand years are as one day, and to beseech Him that 
these lost and wandering races may not all perish from the earth, 
till labourers have been sent, and in abundance, to gather at least 
some of them into the harvest. 


2. A metrical translation of the Jmitation of Christ is a bold 
venture. The thoughts are so concentrated, the language so simple, 
the connection so subtle, that we can hardly expect a writer fettered 
by the necessities of metre and rhyme—necessities under which there 
must often be an irresistible temptation to expansion, curtailment, or 
dilution of the original—not to marr or miss many beauties. It 
would almost be as easy to versify the Gospels or the Epistles of 
St. Paul. Nevertheless, Miss Annie Thompson has attempted this 
feat, and her little volume, A MMetrical Translation of the Following 
of Christ (Burns and Oates), is a monument not only of her devotion 
to that wonderful book—which may be said to rank after Sacred 
Scripture in the opinion of devout Christians—but bears witness also 
to her skill in versification. We observe that she speaks in her 
preface of a fifteenth century version into English of this famous 
work, and she gives extracts from the dedicatory epistle of another 
English version in 1610 or 1616. If either of these versions exist, why 
does not some Catholic publisher—Mr. Philp, for instance, with his 
great taste in such reprints—-give us a fac-simile of it? We are 
unable to say how far the current English versions are based upon 
others of dates as early as those now mentioned ; but, at all events, we 
should wish to go back to the old translations in their integrity. We 
have more than once had to complain of the bad versions of famous 
Catholic books which are continually issued among us, and the 
more ancient models of translation that we can have reproduced the 


better. 


3. Mr. Thomas Gallwey, of Killarney, has put together in a 
pamphlet a number of short essays on the Irish Church question, 
which appear to have been originally published in local papers. 
They deserve publication in the more permanent form which they 
now wear. Although suggested ordinarily by the passing incidents of 
the time, they are founded on sound principles of no momentary 
importance. The three general conclusions urged by Mr. Gallwey 
are simple and obvious, but they certainly need to be urged very 
forcibly indeed on the English people. They are these—first, that if 
disestablishment and disendowment are to take place at all, the 
sooner the better ; second, that the measure should be perfectly effective, 
not a half measure, which will leave behind the seeds of future dis- 
content and discord; third, that the revenues of the Establishment should 
be disposed of in accordance with the wishes of the Irish people. 
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4. The authoress of the Diary of a Sister of Mercy, published about 
a year ago, has just issued another little volume, which, we think, is a 
great improvement upon her former work. It is entitled Azge/s’ 
Visits (Burns and Oates), and consists of a number of short stories 
about angels and children. The tone of the book is excellent, and 
it will certainly make itself a great favourite with the young, for whom 
it is specially intended. 


5. However much we may be inclined to lament it, there is no 


-denying that novels, like newspapers, have become a necessary article 


of food in the intellectual market. And the vivacity of demands re- 
acts of course on the supply. As we cannot fight against facts, it 
is evident that we must try to make the best of them, and use in 
the service of piety and virtue instruments which have been too often 
abused in the service of immorality and religious indifference. ‘This 
has been done by the authoress of Sowing and Reaping (Chapman 
and Hall), who has given us a very interesting novel in two volumes. 
The characters of the two sisters-in-law, Margaret and Annie, are well 
sustained throughout in their distinct opposition. The like may -be 
said of the two principal men in the story, Reginald Foster and 
Edward M‘Clean. Death is a little too opportune in removing 
characters whose absence is desirable in order to facilitate that 
inevitable marriage which crowns a work of fiction. But this is a 
defect small in itself, and which experience will soon remedy. 


Letter of Cardinal Caterini on the Civil Princedom 
of the Pope. 


[We extract from a late number (August, 1868) of that very interesting 
collection, Acta ex tis decerpta que apud Sanctam Sedem 
geruntur, the following document concerning the civil prince- 
dom of the Holy Father, an institution so dear to the hearts of all 
loyal Catholics. Being addressed to a Catholic ecclesiastic, it 
does not, of course, enter into the argument for the Temporal 
Power on a// the grounds on which that Power would be de- 
fended against Protestants.) 

Confidential letter of His Eminence Cardinal Prosper Caterini, Prefect of 
the S. Congregation of the Council of Trent, addressed, by the command of 
His Holiness, to the Bishop of N., on 8th April, 1864, concerning a certain 
Canon Theologal who held wrong opinions as to the civil princedom of the 
Roman Pontiff. 

Most ILLUSTRIOUS AND REVEREND LoRD,—In a letter of your 
Lordship, which lately came to hand I find a copy of a letter 
addressed to you by the Canon Theologal N., and you will easily 
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imagine what an impression it made on me. Yet, from the tenor 
of this letter, I must own that it is sufficiently plain that the writer 
of it is sound at heart, and that his reluctance to sign a re- 
tractation proceeds not from malice, but from ah imperfect know- 
ledge of theology and history. He himself declares that he is not 
obstinate, and begs to be instructed in the new doctrine, which, as he 
believes, is of recent introduction. 

Might not your Lordship have directed him to the celebrated col- 
lection of documents relative to the Temporal Power, wherein not only 
the allocutions and encyclicals of our most Holy Father, but the 
letters of nearly all the Bishops of the world are to be found? From 
what he may there gather he may easily construct the following 
argument : If the Roman Pontiff and the Bishops, in other words, if the 
whole Catholic Church, is of such a mind, wherefore should I not 
hearken to its voice? If I hear not the Church, am I not under the 
stroke of that dread sentence, “ Whoso hears not the Church let him 
be to thee as a heathen and a publican?” When the Pope, the uni- 
versal teacher, the representative of Jesus Christ, speaks, who shall 
dare to contradict him, and refuse fo lead his understanding into 
captivity, whether the reason of the doctrine or command be plain 
to him or otherwise? And, granting that the matter in question does 
not directly concern the Faith, are we on that account to refuse to 
hearken to the voice of the Supreme Pastor ? Who does not know that, 
besides the articles strictly of Faith, there are others, closely con- 
nected therewith ; as again, with moral precepts, as, for instance, “ Thou 
shalt not steal? If unwilling to give this theologal the instruction he 
has need of, you might commit this task to his Confessor, or to some 
other learned ecclesiastic, who might treat privately with him, and, in 
the spirit of charity and meekness, might strive to bring him back to a 
better frame of mind, and to enlighten him, having beforehand called 
down help from on high. The Canon aforesaid, being old as he is, 
must doubtless remember the time when Napoleon I. invaded the 
dominions of the Roman Church, as well as the protestations of Pius 
VII., and the excommunication fulminated by him against the in- 
vaders. So that this is “no new teaching of very recent intro- 
duction,” as he deems it, but of ancient date. 

Yes, and of very ancient date. He may read Zhe Temporal 
Sovereignty of the Popes, with notes by Cenni; Brunengo’s Zem- 
poral Sovereigny of the Popes; Steccanella’s pamphlet on the /mport 
and the Violation of the Pontifical Pronouncement on the Temporal 
Princedom of the Holy See; Bellarmine’s Treatise on the Roman 
Pontiff (book v., c. 9); and especially Theiner, in his work entitled, 
The Two General Councils of Lyons and Constance on the Temporal 
Princedom of the Holy See. He may also consult the recent pub- 
lication of Roscovany, The Roman Pontiff, tom. v., where he can find 
every document relating to this subject, from the fourth century till 
A.D. 1865. If, perchance, he have not at hand the above-mentioned 
work of Theiner, he should consult the Acts of the two Councils. He 
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will find that in the first, that of Lyons, Innocent IV., wishing to put an 
end to the war which Frederic 1]. waged against the Church and its 
civil princedom, having discovered that the excommunication already 
fulminated against him was of no avail ; that his crimes and usurpa- 
tions had but increased, for he had seized upon certain cities within 
the territories of the Roman Church—{as is stated in the sentence 
pronounced against him, “the domains of the Roman Church, to wit, 
the March of Ancona, the Duchy of Benevento. . . the patri- 
mony of St. Peter]—he will find, 1 say, that Innocent IV., in presence of 
the assembled Fathers, of the ambassadors, and of the advocate of 
the accused Emperor, solemnly deprived him of his royal dignity. 
This solemn act of an CEcumenical Council, with the Roman Pontiff 
at its head, supplies evident proof of the lawfulness and antiquity of 
the civil princedom of the Holy See, and demonstrates its inviolability, 
its fitness, and necessity. He will further learn that, in the Council of 
Constance, the temporal power of the Holy See was no less solemnly 
affirmed and vindicated by the condemnation of the propositions of 
Wycliffe, the 33rd of which ran as follows: “Pope Silvester and 
Constantine the Emperor did wrong in endowing the Church.” By 
this condemnation, the Council not only affirmed the lawfulness of the 
Church’s holding temporal endowments, but insisted especially on 
that one which is the most noble of all, the most advantageous, and 
necessary to the free and unrestricted exercise of the spiritual power 
committed to the Roman Pontiff, namely, his civil princedom. But 
not only in words, but by its deeds did this Council bear witness 
to the lawfulness and necessity of the temporal power. It assumed 
the civil administration of the States of the Church during the interval 
which elapsed between the abdication of the pseudo-popes and the 
election of the legitimate Pontiff Martin V., at a time when, in the 
absence of a visible head, the Church was represented by this general 
Council of Constance. The fact here alleged is established by the 
documents Father Theiner has collected in his work above mentioned. 
It may be thence inferred that, to assert that the doctrine as to the 
necessity and fitness of the civil princedom of the Holy See is a 
novelty of but recent introduction, is historically false, and doctrinally 
erroneous. It is equivalent to attributing error and usurpation to the 
Popes who have received and maintained their temporal sovereignty 
over the States of the Church, and to gainsaying the two celebrated 
Councils of Lyons and Constance, which both, by word and deed, 
have sanctioned this temporal princedom. ._To assert the contrary 
would be to renew the error of Arnold of Brescia, Calvin, and other 
heretics (see Natalis Alexander, Hist. Ecc/., tom. vii., 11th cent., 
chap. iv., article 8, Ox the followers of Arnold; and Bellarmine, 
loc. cit. chap. x.; Mamachi on Zhe Church’s Free Right, &c., tom. i., 
book 1, chap. v.) These heretics, in their hostility to the Church and 
the See of Rome, taught that it was foreign to the spirit of the Gospel 
to conjoin spiritual jurisdiction with civil power—a proposition de- 
servedly branded as heretical. But Canon N. may more profitably 
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consult the Constitution of Nicolas III., given on 18th July, A.D. 1278. 
“Fundamenta militantis Ecclesia,” which may be found in c. 17-de 
Electione in VI., and which would seem expressly written to meet 
the difficulties he opposes. He will find at the very beginning that z¢ 
ts not without a miracle that the sovereignty over Rome is joined to 
the Supreme Pastorate of the Roman Pontiff, he being the chief 
Teacher of the Christian people, to whom full power has been com- 
mitted by Christ for the government, direction, and guidance of the 
Church Catholic. Now in order to the free exercise of this high 
charge, and to the unfettered development of an activity reaching far 
and wide, his civil princedom is useful, and even necessary. Without it, 
the independence of his spiritual jurisdiction could not be maintained, 
for the supreme Law-giver of the Church would be under the control and 
at the mercy of the sovereign whose subject he would be. But, as the 
spiritual Father of all Christians, and the guide of the consciences of 
kings and subjects alike, he must needs be free to disregard the 
private advantage of any particular prince, and be independent of 
every one. This is impossible, except he be supreme in his own 
dominions, unrestrained by the will and command of any other. 
Without this temporal princedom, the Pope would neither be, nor be 
held to be, free from outward pressure. His judgments and pro- 
nouncements could not be duly promulgated, if, as might often 
happen, the prince to whom he was subject deemed them adverse 
to his own interests ; and, in the contrary case, suspicions, quarrels, 
and excuses would arise amongst other princes, the consciences of the 
faithful could never be sufficiently assured, nor could he command 
due reverence and obedience. Hence, Nicolas II., treating, in this 
Constitution, of the civil sovereignty of the Popes, very properly 
alleges the freedom and independence of the Apostolic Ministry as 
the main reason for the temporal power. ‘“‘ We do not deem it meet 
that the earthly emperor should rule where the Heavenly King has set 
the High Priest and chief of the Christian Religion ; rather should the 
chair of Peter, now established on the throne of Rome, enjoy /u// 
liberty in its action, nor to be subject fo any, since, by a Divine 
decree it has been set over all.” 

The Pope then proceeds to further considerations in order to estab- 
lish more fully the advantage and necessity of the civil princedom of 
the Roman Pontiffs for the good of the Catholic Church. But if it be 
urged that as it was not needed in the early ages of the Church, it 
cannot be absolutely necessary in our time, we reply that this objection 
betrays ignorance of the ways of God. He Who pursues His end 
“mightily yet sweetly,” works out His purposes in their appointed 
time, and in the manner which approves itself to His infinite wisdom. 
Listen to what Bellarmine says loc. cit. e. g. : “ Granting that strictly 
speaking, it were better that the Popes should confine themselves to 
spiritual things and leave temporal concerns to kings, yet on account 
of the evils of the times, experience proves that not only is it wsefud, 
but even strictly necessary, for Divine Providence to bestow temporal 
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dominion on the Roman Pontiff and some other Bishops. If im 
Germany there had been no prince-Bishops, none would have kept 
their sees. Hence, as in the elder covenant, the High-Priests were 
long without temporal princedom, yet in the time of the Machabees. 
religion could not have been maintained unless they had been kings as. 
well as Priests ; so also in the history of the Church, in its early days 
it needed not the temporal power to shield its majesty, but now this is 
absolutely necessary.” To the above-named constitution we may add 
the well-known and most ancient process “ In Coena Domini,” which 
decrees excommunication against all invaders of Papal cities and 
territories. _ Nor should we omit the Bull of that great and holy 
Pontiff St. Pius V., “ Admonet,” 29 March, A.D. 1567. This Pope, 
being fully convinced not only of the fitness and advantages, but 
also of the necessity of the Temporal Power, and wishing to safeguard 
it in every possible way, forbids every sale, exchange, and even enfe- 
offment, “ whether under pretence of necessity, or evident utility,” and 
decrees, against Cardinals or any others, the most grievous penalties, 
even excommunication, to be incurred zfso facto, if they should 
counsel, or attempt to persuade the Pope for the time being to do any 
of the things aforesaid. He further orders that all newly-created 
Cardinals should bind themselves by oath to observe this constitution, 
and “moreover to withhold their consent from the Popes, who may 
contravene it, and not to seek to be absolved from this oath, or to accept 
such absolution, even if offred . . . all violators thereof to incur the 
penalties of perjury, and perpetual infamy in law and fact.” But he 
rests not here, for after having said, “ What we deem unlawful for 
ourselves to do, we hereby point out to our successors, who, we trust, 
will not be unmindful that we shall have to give an account of our 
stewardship at the judgment bar of Jesus Christ, in the day of His 
coming,” he has, of set purpose, and in an ingenious manner, striven 
to render it inviolable even for his successors, by providing that the 
Cardinals, in conclave assembled, shall again bind themselves by oath 
to its observance ; so that “ whosoever shall be elected Pope, after his 
accession to that dignity, shall make this promise ; and, after his 
enthronement, shall reiterate the- promise and oath aforesaid, by 
special letters confirming the same.” These quotations from authentic 
and ancient monuments, not to mention several other which we omit, 
if duly set forth by an intelligent man, must convince and persuade 
Canon N., if, as I am willing to believe, he be sincere and of sound 
judgment. He will surely confess and admire with what wisdom and 
justice the glorious Pontiff, Pius 1X., gave expression to the following 
views, in his Allocution of 20th June, A.D. 1859, and in his Encyclical 
of 19th January following :—“ By a special interposition of Divine 
Providence, it has come to pass that, amid the multitude and diversity 
of temporal rulers, the Roman Church also should possess a civil 
princedom, subject to none (memini obnoaiam), whereby the Roman 
Pontiff, the Supreme Pastor of the whole Church, being subject to no 
potentate, may exercise, in fullest freedom, throughout the whole 
world, the power and authority committed to him by Christ our Lord, 
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of feeding and ruling the whole flock of God ; and may daily more 
easily extend our Divine Religion, as well as succour the divers wants 
of the faithful, and afford assistance to such as call for it, and do all 
other good works, in so far as he shall see that they befit the times 
and circumstances of the Christian commonwealth.” It will further 
behove Canon N. to consider that our modern “ Arnoldists,” who 
vaunt the fervour of their attachment to the Catholic Faith, and their 
ardent love for the people, are, in very deed, the most cruel enemies 
of the people, and still more so of the Church, to compass whose over- 
throw they assail, under the empty and specious pretext of love of 
country, the civil princedom of the Pope, which is of all the most 
ancient, the most legitimate, and the mildest ; and this they do, be- 
cause they are full well aware how much this princedom contributes to 
maintain the Supreme Ruler of the Church in that independence 
which is essential to the universal exercise of his Apostolic Ministry, 
hoping, after having got rid of the Temporal Power, to make short work 
of the spiritual jurisdiction of the Supreme Pontiff ; or at least, so to 
weaken its influence over the world at large, that it may become their 
prey, and that they may drag mankind into schisms, heresies, and 
unbelief, and even more shameful crimes. Let Canon N. cast a 
glance over the wretched state of Italy since 1859, and I am sure he 
will not be able to refrain from tears. Let him behold the straits 
to which the Bishops are reduced ; some imprisoned, others exiled 
from their dioceses, the rest molested, or forced at least to hold their 
peace, so as not to be able to suspend from the celebration of mass 
priests who transgress. Were the Roman Pontiff deprived of his civil 
princedom, would he be treated better than the other Bishops of 
Italy? Would it not be even worse with him? What was Pius VII. 
able to dowhen first imprisoned and then dragged into foreign lands, and 
deprived of all means of communicating with his subjects and the rest 
of the faithful throughout the world? And why was he so treated? Be- 
cause his conscience forbade him to comply with the unjust demands of 
Napoleon I. The same would happen again and again, and even 
daily, were the King of Sardinia, or any other prince, to be the 
sovereign of Rome. Ought not this theologal to yield to such con- 
siderations as these, and to confess the fitness, the antiquity, the 
advantages, and necessity of the civil princedom of the Roman 
Pontiff? I will wait until your Lordship inform me of the success of 
your pastoral solicitude, and of the efforts of the person to whom you 
shall have committed the task of instructing Canon N. Meanwhile, 
in token of profound respect, kissing your hand, I remain, &c. 


[We are informed of the success of this letter by the reply sent to Cardinal 
Caterini by the Bishop of N., wherein the Bishop says amongst other things : 
‘*T have ordered your Eminence’s letter to be read by the Archdeacon, the 
chief dignitary of the chapter of my cathedral. The theologal N., having 
seriously considered the matter, came tv me mourning, and sighing, and beg- 
ging absolution for what he had done, which I imparted to him, in virtue of 
faculties received, in the presence of three ecclesiastics,’’ &c.]—Note of the 


editor of the Acéa. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, 
relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate 
. the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with 
“ia that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to 

9 which he has given the name of 


3 CHLORODYNE 

? 

cs and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy yet discovered. 
yo CHLORODYWNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—-Diptheria, 
Fever, Group, Ague. 


% CHLORODYNE «xcts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and 


Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothac.e, 
Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Cavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. Cotits BROWNE was, 
undoubtedly, the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant FREEMAN, was 
deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to,—See Zimes, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 144d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the 
words ‘Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Over- 
whelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


W. F. THOMAS & C0.’ PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


The celebrated No. 2 Machine, unequalled for Tailors, Capmakers, Bootmakers, Stay- 
makers, &c., and capable of being used for almost every kind of work, £10. 


THE NEW DOMESTIC MACHINES, £65 5s. 
OR COMPLETE ON TABLES, WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, £6 6s. & £8. 
These Machines will be found thoroughly useful and reliable for all household pur- 


poses, and vastly superior to Chain-Stitch Machines. They produce a durable Lock- 
Stitch, and are practically the cheapest Machines before the public. 


Catalogues and Samples of Work sent Post Free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 Cheapside, E.C., and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


at 


* gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 


J GOSNELL and Co’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 
ragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
GUA AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no 


matter at what age. 

Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the public 
in a more concentrated form. and at a lower price. 

Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also 5s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London (E.C). 


_ ** ADVERTISEMENTS for the “MONTH” WRAPPER to be sent to 
Mr. 7. O. CLARKE, Advertising Agent, 68, Fleet Street, London. 
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CRAMER AND CO. 


EG to announce that they have made arrangements to supply CHURCH, 
CHANCEL, and CHAMBER ORGANS, at Prices varying from-70 to 350 Guineas, 
payable by Quarterly Instalments in Three Years. 
CRAMER and Co. guarantee for their ORGANS the most approved plans, the 
employment of the most skilled labour, the best material in their manufacture, and the 
greatest attention to their finish, voicing, &c. 


4. ‘CHANCEL ORGAN. 1 Manual. Height 9g feet. 


5 stops. 212 pipes. 1% octaves German pedals. 


£7 10s. PER QUARTER FOR THREE YEARS. 


No. 2. CHANCEL ORGAN. t Manual. Height, ro ft. 6 in, 


g stops. 381 pipes. 2 octaves German pedals. 


£12 12s. PER QUARTER FOR THREE YEARS. 


No. 3. CHURCH ORGAN. 2 Manuals. Height, 14 ft. 6 in. 
16 stops. 597 pipes. 21% octaves German wikis 3 composition pedals, 
£25 PER QUARTER FOR THREE YEARS. 
No. 1. CHAM BER ORGAN. 1 Manual. Height, 8 ft. 6 in. 


4 stops. 156 pipes. 2 octaves German pedals. 


£6 PER QUARTER FOR. THREE YEARS. 


2. CHAMBER ORGAN. 1 Manual. Height, g ft. 6 in. 


6 stops. 256 pipes. 2 octaves German pedals. 2 composition pedals. 


£10 PER QUARTER FOR THREE YEARS. 


No. 2a. CHAMBER ORGAN. 1 Manual. Height, 
10 ft. 6 in. stops. 313 pipes. 2% octaves German pedals. 3 composition pedals. 
£12 PER QUARTER FOR THREE YEARS. 


a 
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Further particulars, with Illustrations, may be had on application. 


§ 207 & 209, REGENT STREET; 


45, MoorGaTe STREET. 
BRIGHTON - 64, Wrst STREET. 

DUBLIN - - - - 4, 5, & 15, WESTMORELAND STREET. 
BELFAST - - PLACE. 
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| ORGANS ON THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. | 


